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“ONE OF THE BEST VIOLINISTS”—Chicago Tribune 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle . 
’ Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COACH 


167 W. sgoth Street, New York. 
F ” Phone, 4944-W Morningside 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


See Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 

Normal course in Public and Private School 
sie Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory, 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: j 
go W. 67th St, N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studie: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at so West 82d Street, New York. 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, 
N. J., 847 Broad St. Phone, Market 1434. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AR? TEACHER 
G 


144 East Gad Street, New York. 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
8s6 Carnegie Hall. Tei. tgs0 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taza Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Goth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Mus, Anna Zimciee, Director, 


1496 Broadway (Met lita H 
+ Beet Ner Yeu'cuy 


Tel. 1074 seniln 





us JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For - portiouiacs apply to 
154 West s7th St. 


ve 
“Tel. “Circle” 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Broadw Met litan Opera Ho 
Residence: Sth4 Bathgate Ave. Ph. 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 

Exp« ment Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only, 
Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 

Address Secretary. 


817 Carnegie 


Miss Susan S. 


Mes, Henry Smock 
Positive 7 ee Expert 
Breath Con- BO EE dere sosening. . 
l, Pe - mee iction in @ 
nt VOCAL STUDIOS languages. 
65 Central Park West, cor, 66th St, 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York, 


BOGERT, BARITONE 


Lecture and recitals, 
Tel. 291 Morningside 


WALTER L. 
Teacher of singing. 


130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Telephane, Madison Square 382. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





HELEN ETHEL 


mix: &@ &, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 

703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle, 


EDMUND J. 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City.........se005 fram October 1st 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
ecialist in Sight Si Solf 
PRY res Dineen Ba, He aitengic). 5 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Samer oy 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, w York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


i72 West 7oth St., New York. 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th St., New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City, 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan ees Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
313 West 8oth Street, New York City. 
Phone, Schuyler 5284. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street). Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; Organist 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York: With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. 





CARL FIQUE Piano , 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bld N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Sian to ! Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
so West 67th St. ‘ . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction, 


West 86th Street . New 
Telephone, 5910 ” Schuyler. 


York 


257 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: a4 West 47th St., New 


Telephone, Bryant 5569. 
Summer Address: ld Lyme, Conn. 


York 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St. N. Y. Tel. Circle 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 113 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio . Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 





THE NEW YORK: INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 10ad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of ‘ul teaching and con- 
coriaing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited numper of pupils. 

Address: 127 rath’ St St, New York. 
Phone, y 2346, 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for i and advanced 
8. 


pu 
Address until September 13; 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 

Recitals. 
gg New York City 


Concerts. 


Address care Steinway & 
Steinway Piano 
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Stanley GARDNER ee a 
1 Gladstone A’ . Westmount, Montreal 
ALBERT 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE 
© Sherbrooke St., Ec i Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureaa, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Panl, Mina, 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent address: Hotel Majestic, 7ad St, and 
Central Park West. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
719 Park Ave. - ~ 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Pan’, Mian, 


RAYMOND WILSON |< 





Wilmette, Ill. 








COURIER 


REIMHERR 


Concerts - moatetn - Festivals 
Address: 766 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West E labey «f New York 

















TENOR 


Transcontinental 


Phone 6156 Colambas 
Tour of Canada 


¢ DUFAULT ss 





ENGELHARDT votsis 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree:. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Maske, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


er—Conductor 
New York 








Po=27 











651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





“Not all may become Anim, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etstinsic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compo: Vorce Instructor anp Coaca. 
Assistant Teacher P gate Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHE LARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


: DILLING: 


HAENSEL & van ge Hall, N. Y. 


Prof Thomas lg |" 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice jlacement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building + Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


D CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, REC nals 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


||ROWE «2272. 
“BLAIR ~~22% ni 


rie as 
740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 
































Pianist “ave § every ae es. BROOKS & Aa oe 314 Fees Tren Trast 
M 
BPUEMMELI 
R 

I Concert Pianist 

E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





can: HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


svt RICKER/® 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Philadeiphia 








K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTS 
624 Michigan A’ Chicago, Ul. 


Bonel VALERE 


INDORSES E. 


RCRA eD> 











SEE AD 
WEXT 
ISSUE 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist. 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4t2 Fifth Ave., 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—CO V POSER 
_ TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


FL EC K =: DEPT. OF con 
B . Tel. ein 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


ores 
TRUCTION 


ew York. 
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mishdeaccs: Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 








Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seer: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompantst’ 
JOINT RECITALS 


oe Fine Arts Building Chicago, lil, 
Phone Wabash 8793 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 











Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





PESCIA 


OF MILAN 
TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
111 West 72nd Street, New York 


Omrosu> 


°CARRARA 


e Soprano 
ye a ee 








NDE PARRY 


R D DRAMATIC TENOR 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
E_ _Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Il. 


A Por Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hal! 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York _Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith, 
Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


REUBEN DAVIES rnstricu 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Spesteties Se Slee Fyeegem Seen Geert, wnt 
it re. “9 + n ra 
louse Bidg., 5494 Bre Broadway, N. Y. one: Bryant 
1274. Clara a and many ers 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 








<MZ007 





NEW YORK 





Management: 











SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


Studio: 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


1425 Broadway, New York. 
Baker Watson, Andrew 
Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


STUDIO: 


SINGERS — Susanne 
Mack, Marion Stanley, 





3 


i Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Aar or Stwoine. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
ammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
| bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 











324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With Iotersational College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expeneat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street rs 2 New York 


Katharine HO EF Mi AN NN sccowranis ACCOMPANIS? 


Home Address: Sr. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST fenor 


i Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assistant 
THE ART OF SING ING 
Repertoire, Concert, pe ay oa Opera 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and r3th 











Pavut, 








Ss 
A 
M 
U 











I Phiiadelphia, Pa 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 








“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


on y 








is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark and many others. 

Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 

HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEINER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano foto. 839 Carnegie Hail 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street } new YORK 


H 
he 





Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








OLO & NEW 
VIOLINS 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus— Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenue, for all information 











MUSICAL COURIER 


August 21, 


1919 





1854 NEW 








BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manulacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 





YORK 1919 











ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR. 

Concert Tone 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO +: RECITAL 

Mer. Harry Calberteon, Del Parde Hotel, Midway Bivd., Chicage 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACHER 
786 West End Avenue, New York 
rooklyn 


Stadion 2869 West 29th Street, B 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


yARH MYRON BICKFORD. Soloist and Teacher 


{ all fretted instrumen 
Studio: SiG West 116th Street, New York City 


HGIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 
New York City 





: 5 | 120 Wont nd street 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Hanraison Matner 











Address: Care Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
14% Breadway.N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


i Teacher of singing and supplementa: 
8 - * “pera ged 





¢ BURLEIGH 


mt 














Suite 40, Me ares —- 2. Gay, House Building, Seuico 068 Wess Stet Ganved, Sine Gort, Wed, Otennenetee 
f HAMILTON MORRIS| HAROLD GLEASON 
A Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher | 187 Culver Road Rochester, N. Y. 
17 Revere Place, Brooklye, N.Y. ‘Tel. 6935 Bedford 

MAU DE 


wun CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Reeltals of | ys Compositions and His Famous 
dian Music-Talk.” 


sddrece: Core be ours. SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
§ CONSTANTINO } WON] 


PIETRO A 








Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 


8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 95: Circle. 
VOICE 


¢ MARGOLI CULTURE 


628 Rivereide Drive, . ¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


WSS. 


———— 

















Tucker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
596 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3891 


Maia, 


J. WARREN res gag 


Phone ah — = 











































WHEN you pay 10c to the 
Century dealer in yourtown 
for the ‘‘ Sextette from Lucia’’ or 
any of the other 2000 Century 
masterpieces, you are certain 
of two things: 


First : —That he is a dealer who has 
your interest at heart, because he 
could sell you other classical music 
on which he makes more profit. 

~Youknow that in Century 








Ovide Musin’s 


Edition 
‘Belgian School 
of oe ” 

Ee SES 


MUSIN'S SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th 8t., N.Y. 

















[a ae ce 




















yee have the world's best class- 
cal pieces written exactly 
as those master music-minds 
conceived i Gam—peenead on the 
best paper—at the remarkably 
low pte ada ce vol 10c. 


Mothers — Pupils—Teachers 
Saatet on™ Century” Edition 
et —_— Certified” 
sic at 10c. If your dealer 
om "t supply you, we 
will, Complete 
catalogue of 
2000 master- 
pieces, free 
upon request, 
Century Music 
Publishing Co. 
216 West 40th 
New York Olty 
















SHEET MUSIC 














Highest standards. 
For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education, Fifty artist teachers, 





Artistic environment. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its a atigy 
maker 3 

g Its continised’ use a oieh inetitutidns as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 3 $y. 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: MAKERS 




















New England 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op 
portunities of ensemble practice and appear- 
ing before audiences, and the daily asso 
ciations are inva luable advantages to the 
music student. 


RY 


George W. Chadwick Year Opens 
Director September 18, 1919 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils a pgp nt and 





phere 1 edu- 
cation. Its complete organization and 
eplendi p offer facil- 
ities for students, 

Dormitories for women students. 





A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and theoretical, an public appearance with orchestral 


Owing to the Practical Trainin accompaniment. 
In our Normal Besertsent, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Witha Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists. 
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WILL THERE BE A 
SUCCESSOR TO OSCAR 
HAMMERSTEIN? 


Morris Gest Acknowledges That It Is His Intention 
to Give Opera in the Metropolis—Not to Begin 
Before Season of 1920-1921—Russian Works 
to Figure Largely in the Repertory 





The answer to the question which gives the title to this 
article is obviously in the negative. - A real successor to 
Oscar Hammerstein, the unique, there can never be. The 
spirit that built two opera houses in New York and one 
in London, not to mention several other theaters; the 
daring that focussed upon itself for several years the 
attention of the operatic and music loving world on both 
sides of the Atlantic; the acumen that selected singers 
quite unknown to fame and transformed them into stars 
almost over night—all these are gone, 


and the chance is that they will never TULLMAN AULT AANA 


again be found combined to such an ex- & 

tent in any one impresario. Hammer- 5 
stein was the true type of showman, the 

type that has given place almost entirely 


to the manager who conducts his affairs 
on lines as similar to that of other busi- 
nesses as is possible in a field so subject 
to fluctuations as is+the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

Next February the ten-year agreement 
with the Metropolitan which kept Oscar 
Hammerstein out of opera in New York 
was to expire, and the veteran, though 
over seventy years of age, insisted that 
he would be back in the field. It seemed 
impossible, but those who_ knew the 
dauntless spirit which prevailed in him 
in the face of every sort of obstacle—ill 
health, constant litigation, family dis- 
agreements and others—were inclined to 
believe that the miracle would come to 
pass after all. The Manhattan Opera 
House, though heavily mortgaged, was 
still his property. Would he create 
there a new Mary Garden or discover 
for America another great leader like 
Cleofonte Campanini? Would he pre- 
sent again the unhackneyed repertory 
which helped to bring him more fame 
than profit in the past? And then came 
the hand of death, against which he had 
struggled so long and so bravely. In a 
moment the possibility of a new Ham- 
merstein invasion was gone forever, and 
the question arose as to whether or not 
some other intrepid person would come 
along to contest the virtual monopoly 
of grand opera which is the Metropoii- 
tan’s in New York. 


Gest a PossIsIiry. 


Those specially interested in operatic 
matters had not failed to notice that 
Morris Gest has a lease on the Manhat- 
tan Opera House which still has a year 
or more to run; and the late Mr. Ham- 
merstein, chatting about his future plans 
for opera a few months ago with a 
Musicat Courter representative, said 
that he could announce nothing definite 
until he had found out what arrange- 
ment he could make with Mr. Gest in 
regard to the house. Putting two and 
two together, it was not difficult to fig- 
ure out that Gest was to be more or less 
intimately associated with Hammerstein 
if opera came back to the Manhattan. 
Last week a representative of this pa- 
per, scenting a mouse, sought out Mr. 
Gest at the Century Theater. He is 
having troubles of his own just now, 
many of them; more just at this mo- 
ment than when he was interviewed last 
week, for though the cast of “Chu Chin 
Chow,” which opened at the Century ten 
days ago, stuck by him when the actors’ 
strike began, the stage hands went out 
last Saturday evening and closed the 
theater. However, Mr. Gest, courteous 
as ever, took time for a few words on 
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prime. 
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the opera situation. 

“Is it true, Mr. Gest, that you were to 
be associated with Oscar Hammerstein 
had he lived to carry out his plans for 5 


a re-entry into opera?” 
“Yes, that is true.” * 
“We know that you have been oe: interested in 

opera and have long suspected you of the intention of 

adding it to your other managerial activities. Now that 

Mr. Hammerstein is gone, is it likely that we shall see 

Morris Gest as a new impresario in the operatic field?” 
“Well,” said Mr. Gest, smiling, “that is quite a question 

to answer, especially at this moment when I have all the 

trouble on my hands that anyone needs. But I am per- 


fectly willing to acknowledge that you are correct in say- 
ing that I have been particularly interested in opera for 
some time past, and I am also willing to go on record as 
saying that I have every intention of giving opera in New 


Drawing by S. Rask 
Is, without doubt, the best known teacher of violin in the world today. 
pedagogical activities still vigorously continue at the advanced age of seventy-four, 
and have so overshadowed his career as a soloist that the present generation has 
almost forgotten that he was one of the foremost virtuosos of the world in his 
His remarkable list of pupils includes Mischa Hlman, Eddy Brown, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Thelma Given, Max Rosen, and 
a number of others almost equally prominent. 
summer master classes at the Chicago Musical College, and will take a few weeks’ = 


York—not next season, but as soon after that as seems 
feasible.” 

“At the Manhattan Opera House? 
ease.” 
_ “It is too early for me to give my plans in any detail— 
in fact they are not at that stage even in my own mind, 
and as you know, the Manhattan Opera House is heavily 
mortgaged and the disposition of it not yet settled. The 
artistic possibilities in opera are what have especially at- 
tracted me to it. When I get around to it, I want to 
mount grand opera with all the care that has been be- 
stowed upon ‘Chu Chin Chow’ and with all the magnifi- 

(Continued on page 37.) 


You have it under 


Establishment of Juilliard Foundation 
Held Up by Will Contest 


It looks as if the definite establishment of the Juil- 
liard Foundation provided for in the will of the late 
Augustus Juilliard, which will eventually provide a sum 
amounting to well into the millions for various purposes 
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rest before resuming his private teaching in New York. 
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of musical development’in America, would not be accom- 
plished in much less than two years from the present time. 
The organization of the foundation, which was expected 
to take a year at least, will thus be delayed another year. 
All of this is due to the fact that Mary Etta Fauve, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is objecting to probate of the will. 
The late Mr. Juilliard left her $10,000 outright and the 
income of a trust estate of $100,000. This is the way he 
treated all his nieces, but Mrs. Fauve contends that she 
was his favorite niece, as. had been proven by his treat- 
ment of her during his life, and alleges that the execu- 
tion of the will was obtained under undue influence, 


Auer has just finished with his = 


ALMOST 50,000 ENTHUSIASTS 
THRONG SHEEPSHEAD SPEED- 
WAY FOR OPEN AIR “AIDA” 


Al Fresco Opera a Picturesque and Effective Spectacle 
and Splendidly Performed—Giorgio Polacco’s 
Conducting Full of Authority, Art and 
Resourceful Energy 





The biggest audience that grand opera ever has had in 
America turned out last Saturday evening, August 16, to 
attend the much heralded open air performance of “Aida” 
at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, under the management 
of Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo Opera, and Andres 
De Segurola, of the Metropolitan Opera. Once post 
poned, the production found fair weather ca its second 
attempt, and beyond slightly threatening clouds early in 
the evening that later evaporated and even permitted a 
pale moon to’shine upon the Nile scene 
of Act III, the atmospheric conditions 
= were kindly to the project and comforta 
ble for the public. 

It was a truly impressive sight and ex 
perience to arrive at the vast grandstand 
(especially illuminated) at about 8:30 p.m 
and find oneself a tiny unit in a good-na 
= tured mob of almost 50,000 persons who 
= had overflowed the aisles, all standing space, 
; 2,000 extra seats placed in the open space 
= in front of the stage, and were clinging 
= even to the steel pillars and crossbeams 
= of the main structure. And it was a 
curious and most impressive spectacle to 
gaze upon the huge open air stage, the 
orchestra of 200 pieces or so, and the 
towering scenic paraphernalia that 
showed over the tops of the curtains, 
which moved sideways, | 
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because the only 
ceiling they might have been attached to 
was the vaulted sky above. 

When the performance proper began 
it was seen at once that Messrs. Gallo 
and De Segurola had carried out their 
promises as to its musical standard, for 
Giorgio Polacco held the baton and his 
sure hand, true and tried routine, and 
unfailing musical taste made the orches 
tra give of its best from the very first 
= note it played. Pietro Di Biasi’s 
rous voice as Ramfis was the opening bit 
of vocalism which pleased, and Manuel 
Salazar followed with a ringing and soul 
ful delivery of the “Celeste Aida.” The 
voices carried perfectly and the string 
parts-of the orchestra were clearly audi 
ble. It was apparent early in the pro 
ceedings that those who expected the 
musical elements of the undertaking to 
suffer because of its magnitude and un 
conventionality were to be doomed to 
disappointment. Marie Rappold, the just 
ly popular soprano, came on: and con 
tinued the deep impression made by Sal 
azar. She, too, fitted into her surround 
ings as though they were neither novel 
nor taxing. Cyrena Van Gordon, Ric 
cardo Stracciari, Natale Cervi, all 
to the occasion vocally, and not one of 
= them made the listener strain his ear un 
= duly or allowed any of the subtleties or 
refinements of song to become coarsened 
because of any effort to throw the tones 
to great distances. The marvelous acous 
= tics of the place helped both the singers 
and the auditors to feel that nothing was 
being lost in the transmission of the mu 
sic from the stage to even the farthest of 
the recesses in the grandstand. 

Marie Rappold’s Aida has grown to be 
a model of its kind, and she was at her 
best in the delivery of last Saturday. 
Round and fine spun were her tones and 
her acting had finish of technic and sug 
gestive eloquence. Manuel Salazar is a 
Radames full of vehement impulse and 
impassioned action. He has mastered 
the role in all its details and makes it 
completely convincing. In the Nile 
scene he reached the height of his ren- 
= dering and carried his hearers away with 
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= the fervor and youthful impetuosity of 
his interpretation, vocally and_ histrion 
ically. Riccardo Stracciari had but to 
appear upon the stage in order to receive 
round after round of welcoming ap- 
plause. His Amonasro is a character 
study of a profoundly affecting kind. His makeup was 
most artistic, and in it as well as in his bearing and action 
he suggested all the grim power and tragic intensity with- 
out which Amonasro becomes only a lay operatic figure. 
Stracciari imbues it with pulsing life, as he does all his 
impersonations. He is an artist of unfailing stage instinct, 
In voice he was superb. His mellow, even and voluminous 
organ soothed the ear and his beautiful legato and re- 
sourcefulness in modulation and dramatic accent appealed 
to the most fastidious expert in matters of cultivated song. 
Cyrena Van Gordon made a great impression as Amneris, 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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THE HOME PROBLEMS OF MUSIC 


By Claude Romaine 
(Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Co.) 








What the Teacher Thinks 





What Father Thinks 








At the present moment it seems that every department 
of home life is liberally discussed; ways and means are 
proposed by which all home problems may be solved, from 
bread baking to house furnishing, and from the training 
of children to the giving of elaborate functions. Experts 
instruct the home dressmaker and milliner; my lady is 
told exactly how to manage her household to the best ad- 
vantage, Facts and figures meet her at every turn, and 
if she does not organize and run a model home, it is not 
from lack of wise and experienced counsel. 

In spite of all this varied advice, there is one subject 
that concerns the happiness of home life, which is too 
often left out of the schedule entirely. It is a subject of 
really vital importance, considering its present and far- 
reaching effect; this subject is Music in the Home. A 
home without music is cheerless indeed. Whatever else 
we do without, we cannot do without music; we must 
have it, and we ought to consider seriously of what sort 
it shall be. i 

Let us look at the subject squarely and see how it shall 
be solved, Shall your child study music? This question 
may come up frequently in the home circle. It may have 
been asked by a teacher, who has noticed that you have 
as yet done nothing to foster the spirit of music in your 
own household; or it may be a music loving friend who 
has brought the subject home to you, From whatever 
source it comes, the question presses for answer. Your 
daughter has heard. some of her little companions play 
on the piano and has felt abashed because she could not 
compete with them—because she was not able to give the 
pleasure to others that they were able to give, The 
younger girl also wants to learn music. There is your 
son, who says he would like to study the violin because a 
boy he knows plays it. The children are eager to have 
their wishes gratified. What will you, as parents, do 
about it? : 

The teacher has asked you in her persuasive way to 
give the children a chance and to let her teach them. You 
may fancy she asks because she wants to build up her 
class, that she is only thinking of herself, not of you or of 
the children. You certainly misjudge her. She knows— 
who better?—what it means to guide young minds and 
little, weak fingers through the first months, the first year 
‘or two of piano study. Even though she may have the 
greatest love and enthusiasm for the work, she knows what 
it means, She can tell you it is no light task. But she 


realizes, as you ~_ not, the great benefit to the child that 
) 


music study will bring, the enjoyment in the home; it 
gives her happiness to help swell the reign of harmony 
in the world, to bring the light and joy of music into 
another household. If she is a true teacher, afire with 
zeal for the work, she will feel just this way about your 
child’s music study. Ae 

You still hesitate about giving consent? Yes, it is true 
there are many things to be thought of. It is a question 
of a silent, soundless house or one flooded with bright- 
ness and melody. It is a question involving the future 
happiness of your children. How can that be, you ask? 
Just this way: They may say, later on, “I always longed, 
as a child, to study music, but was never allowed to,” or, 
“I would give almost anything I possess to have had 
musical training in my youth,” ; 

One woman wrote me lately: “I longed for music 
as a hungry person longs for bread; I used to weep be- 
cause there was no chance to learn, But no one in our 
family cared for music, I was the youngest of eight, so 
I had to wait till 1 was grown up before my great long- 
ing could be gratified. Then it almost seemed too late, for 
there seemed little chance of my accomplishing much, Is 
it possible I could have had the gift and lost it through 
all these long years of repression?” ta 

One frequently hears such testimony. So you see it is 
really a momentous question you are called upon to de- 
cide, 

You look back upon your own childhood. Pérhaps 
yours was a home without music, and you can remember 
how deadly quiet and still it was. Or, maybe, the only 
music you had was the hour of hymns on Sunday evening, 
sung to the wheezy little melodeon which Mother 

layed. She always hoped to have a nice piano, but some- 
or the day never came for that. Still the memory of 
that twilight hour is very sweet and tender, and you are 
glad that Mother could play the hymns. — A 

On the other hand you, as a child, studied music. You 
look back now with mingled feelings at the remembrance. 
With what enthusiasm you began and how soon your 
ardor waned until it finally died out altogether, when you 
found that playing the piano meant practicing every day 
those tiresome scales and exercises, and that no one at 
home cared. How you hated those scales and those silly 
little pieces! What if your children should have the 
same experience if, you consent to their taking lessons? 
Your teacher, as you remember her, was not a very in- 
spiring sort of person. She was old fashioned and pedan- 
tic, es all music teachers like her? No, indeed, they 
are not! Would you consent to the lessons if a teacher 
who is enthusiastic, eager to teach, winning in her ways, 
warranted to interest the children and make them learn, 
could be found? : ; 

Fortunately, there are many such teachers in America; 
the number of earnest, competent musicians, capable of 
imparting what they know, is constantly increasing. Above 
all, if you are inclined to uphold American ideals, emplo: 
native teachers; they best understand how to deal wit 
American temperament and mentality. . 

The choice of a teacher is indeed a serious problem. 
The frequently expressed fallacy, “anything 1s good 
enough for a inner,” has wrought great mischief. A 
beginner needs the most careful training. Errors acquired 
during the first year are well nigh impossible to eradi- 
cate, It is your duty to secure a teacher who is conscien- 


tious, thorough, up to date and experienced. As to the 
question whether a man or a woman is the best teacher, 
it is easy to answer that it all depends on the teacher. A 
woman, if she knows her business, is apt to be more pa- 
tient, more tactful than a man. Few men care to bother 
with foundational instruction. 

If you decide to give your children the advantage of 
music, remember a music teacher is entitled to obedience 
from her pupils, and consideration from their elders in 
the matter of time and lesson hours. Every lesson must 
be paid for whether taken or not, if the teacher is ready 
to do her part. In music centers this rule is well under- 
stood; in smaller places the lapse of obligation in regard 
to missed lessons is often a serious drain on the teacher’s 
income, simply because the matter has not been put on a 
solid basis at the start. 

In deciding the home music problem, the monetary out- 
lay must be considered. Before consenting to give the 
children the advantage of music you must count the cost, 
balance the pros and cons, and decide whether the outlay 
is wise or possible. Prices for musical instruction vary 
everywhere, according to the locality and the reputation 
of the teacher, Speaking with moderation, they may be 
said to range from one to five dollars an hour for lessons 
on an instrument. This highest mark may be doubled to 
fit the great reputation of an artist-teacher; while in 
small towns instruction may be had as low as fifty cents 
per hour, but is apt to be very poor at that rate. It is far 
better to pay more and get the best the town or vicinity 
affords. Economy in such matters is unwise and ex- 
pensive. » It will cheer you to remember that if you start 
the children in music, before a great while your home will 
be filled with life and harmony; simple tunes at first, 
but as you watch, larger things will develop. Members 
of the household cannot listen to even the practice of good 
music day after day without feeling its refining, ennobling 
influence. Your children can become messengers of har- 
mony to you if they study music aright. 

When you weigh some of these things against the mere 
outlay of money and time, you may not find the cost great 
after all. You will, I feel confident, give the children a 
chance, Outwardly you seem to be giving them music les- 
sons, but in reality you are providing a mental drill such 
as no other study contains; you are giving them a means 
ot self expression which is unique and beautiful. As they 
progress in the study, a new world opens before them, 
new avenues of enjoyment and profit. The children may 
have latent, unexpected talent, by which they may be able 
to win distinction and success in the future. 

I wish I might reach every father and mother with this 
message Give your children the advantage of music— 
the very best you can afford and secure. Let the home be 
filled with music, and the petty cares and worries of daily 
living will be assuaged, lost in a sea of harmony. 

Father was reading his evening paper—or at least pre- 
tending to. On the other side of the room Mary and her 
mother were talking in low tones. The girl. was beggin 
“to ask Father once more about those music lessons.” 
He was conscious of what was said even though he was 
trying to absorb a political speech. 

To be sure—he thought—they have spoken to me a 
couple of times about this very thing, but I put them 
off. Then there was that music teacher, too, who called 
here a while ago and asked me if I would let the children 
study music, Pleasant faced young woman she was, with 
nice ways; she came well recommended by friends of 
ours. She seemed to think it absolutely necessary for all 
children to study music, said it had a fine moral effect on 
them and helped to form character. She said that boys— 
yes, she said boys as well as girls—who understood some- 
thing about music and could play or sing, had so many 
resources within themselves for their own pleasure and 
happiness, and had the means to give pleasure to others. 
If they were trained in music, they would like to go to 
concerts and hear good music, which, especially for a 
boy, was a great source of cultivation. 

I disputed her idea that every child should study music; 
but she stuck to her point and made a good argument. So 
I told her I'd think it over. And I have been thinking, 
though I haven’t quite made up my mind, 

How do I know, for instance, that my children have 
any talent, or any special aptitude for music? They may 
say they want Jessons, but that may be because other 
children are taking them, There’s a mint of money spent 
on music lessons every year, I’m told, that don’t amount 
to a row of pins, Girls with no talent fritter away their 
time—boys won't practice; but Father has to pay the bills. 
And what is there to show for all the outlay? Almost 
nothing. Now, I don’t want to be caught that way. 

There must be some way to determine whether a child 
has any music in him or not, A good teacher ought to be 
able to tell. I wonder if this young woman could decide, 
whether she has the right tests to apply. Of course, if I 
were sure the children had talent the case would be differ- 
ent. Though the young woman did say that it didn’t 
matter so much about the talent. Well, I don’t know 
about that. 

The next think to think of is to get hold of a good 
teacher. The young woman talked as though she under- 
stood her business. There ought to be tests of a good 
teacher, if I know what they were. Let me think. The 
proof of the pudding is the taste thereof, and the proof 
of the teacher ought to be the quality of work done by 
the pupils. | I have been told it makes a great difference 
how one sits at the piano, how the hands and arms are 
held; whether everyt ing is easy and natural and looks 
well, It seems to me the player should execute cleanly, 
so we could hear every note. But as far as I know, that 
seems to be the great trouble with young players; you 
can’t hear all the notes. I don’t want my c laren to play 
with lame fingers. Then I want them to play music that 
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touches the heart. I don’t care who wrote it, but it must 
say something. If I want to hear some real old fashioned 
tunes, they ought to be able to play them; if we want 
hymns they should do those. When we have guests and 
want some music, the children ought to be able and will- 
ing to give us some, if I am paying for their musical in- 
struction, Else what is the good of it? 

Now it seems to me a competent. teacher will be able 
to turn out such pupils. And she will teach them in such 
a way that they will love their music and work for it. 

Ah, there it is, the working of it—the practicing! I 
wonder if my children care enough about music to prac- 
tice. That seems to be the great difficulty in the home. 
If that can be overcome, and the children will really work, 
I think I had better give them a chance. I suppose the 
only way to decide it is to—give them the chance and 
see what they will do with it. That music teacher insisted 
that every child should have a chance; that even though 
the child failed to appreciate the opportunity, that was no 
reason why the opportunity should be withheld. Children 
left to themselves are not fond of working, they had much 
rather play. They must be encouraged to work, she said, 
and the hard places must be smoothed over for them. 

That’s a woman’s way of looking at the thing, but she 
may be right after all. I think Mother will have to be 
consulted about the practice, as she will hear a good deal 
more of it than I shall. I'll see what she has to say. 

After all, whatever else is said and done, I am the one 
to decide whether I will put the money into this business 
or not. The little woman was right, no doubt, when she 
said it was no economy to employ a cheap teacher. I like 
to have good things about me, and I fancy it would be 
poor policy to skimp on the music question, if 1 make up 
my mind to go into it. 

As I think of it now, it would be rather nice to hear the 
piano in the evenings, the house has been quiet for such 
a long time. Emma gave up her music when the children 
came. She never played much at best. It may be a good 
thing all around if we start the children in their music. 
Of course, there is a good deal of responsibility attached 
° the whole thing, but I suppose we ought not to shirk 
that. 

Yes, I think I'll go in for it, if Mother can hit it off with 
the teacher. We will give our girls and the boy a chance! 


“What of the City?” Extols Chicago Music 


The Musicat Courter recently published two articles 
concerning the claims of Chicago as a musical center 
that have corroboration in a new book entitled “What 
of the City?” from the pen of Walter D. Moody, man- 
aging director of the Chicago Plan Association. While 
this big and profusely illustrated work concerns itself 
chiefly with city planning that is accomplishing such 
wonders in opening up the new boulevard system and 
pretentious bridge work, the author has found ample 
space to discuss the inspirations and influences of cul- 
tural character in Chicago that are interesting and en- 
couraging. 

The author claims that the city is one of the largest 
publication points in the country and cites the Uni- 
versity Press as a prolific factor in books of scientific 
and informing character. He claims: “The natural 
inclination of a shallow minded person is for light, or 
even what might be termed “bad” writing. The same 
person would as readily turn to vitiated music and art, 
especially if the same abundant degree of opportunity 
were at Saad for the gratification of his superficial na- 
ture. 

“The worst music in the world is a moral boon to 
humanity, while far from the worst literature may be a 
curse. An abundance of the triune—good music, good 
art and good literature—applied, make the whole range 
of cultural achievement. In each of these Chicago has 
an enviable place. Since the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, the greatest architectural triumph of the nine- 
teenth century, Chicago has enjoyed the reputation of 
being the premier constructive art center of America. 
As for fine art, the most unique and far reaching art 
influence in this country is the large school of the Art 
Institute.” . Perhaps no truer expression of the culture 
of a city can be found than in the degree of its ambi- 
tion for attractive surroundings and orderly develop- 
ment and in its concern for healthful recreation and 
hygienic supremacy. . The conflict between the 
opposing elements of good and evil is relentlessly 
waged in Chicago, as in New York, Paris, London or 
any other great city. The difference is that Chicago 
has a complex citizenry more aggravated than the 
others. This is not a disadvantage; it only increases 
the difficulty of adjustment to local government and 
orderly influences. 

“. . Business, business, business. Every one in 
and about Chicago has continually talked Lasioses, 
lived business, almost eaten business. This energizing, 
commercialized gospel of business has taken hold and 
spread, since Chicago was a budding, hustling, expand- 
ing metropolis, until outsiders have come to regard it 
as a city without a soul. We think more of the busi- 
ness man, and we instinctively trust him when we 
know his finer side. Business men are recognizing this 
and spreading the ideals of moral and educational ad- 
vancement among their employees and in their propa- 
ganda. Co-operation and not competition will be the 
watchword of tomorrow. 

ag Music—a big thing in our lives—is the big- 
gest cultural element in Chicago. All unbiased author- 
ities will agree that Chicago is the foremost music cen- 
ter of the country. Aside from the great American 
diversion of reading, nothing is*more universal in its 
esthetic appeal than music, and it is now conceded 
that this country surpasses all others in its support of 
music.” “What of the City?” devotes an interesting 
chapter to music in Chicago, filled with facts that are 
as surprising as they are interesting. 


Morris Gabriel Williams in Town 


Morris Gabriel Williams, the Pittsburgh voice teacher, 
is spending a few days in New York, but will shortly 
leave for Utica, N. Y., where he will remain until the end 
of the summer, reopening his studios on September 15. 
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MUSIC PLAYS BIG PART IN PARIS 


BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATION 


Special Operatic Performances and Great Official Concert at the Trocadéro—The Opéra Produces Mariotte’s 
“Salomé”—The Theatre-Lyrique, New Operatic Enterprise, Incorporated—Heirs of Auber Win 
Their Rights—“Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Salammbo” Revived—The 1,oooth “Manon” 
and 1,500th “Mignon” at the Opéra-Comique—Charles Lecocq in the 
Opéra-Comique Repertory 


Paris, France, July 21, 1919—The Opéra celebrated July 
14 (Bastille Day), by a free matinée commencing with 
“Hymns of the Allies” by the orchestra, followed by the 
second act from “Samson et Dalila’; then the ballet from 
“Henry VIII”; the “Féte Triomphale,” a new composition 
written for this occasion; then followed the poem by 
Saint-Georges de Bonhélier, and the music by Reynaldo 
Hahn, engaging in its interpretation under the composer- 
director the best talent of the Comédie-Frangaise and the 
Opéra. Mlle. Chenal in the fine scene of the “Poilu et de 
la Gloire,” and Mlle, Zambelli, dancing light as thistle- 
down, held the audience, while the farandole, sung and 
danced in the very midst of the listeners, gave intense 
pleasure. As the curtain dropped M. M. Hahn and de 
Bonhélier were clamorously recalled, as well as their 
excellent interpreters, and vociferously applauded. 

The Opéra-Comique féted the day with a free repre- 
sentation of “La Victoire,” a lyric scene by André Rivoire 
and Alexandre Georges; Mime. Marguerite Carré aroused 
thunderous applause by her vivid singing of “La Marseil- 
laise,” while emotional appreciation was evidenced for 
Bs 8 "Hymne National,” by Charles Pons, and “Aux Morts 
pour la Patrie,” by Charles Péguy and Henry Février. 

The Comédie- Francaise gave a glorious representation 
of “Le Cid” on July 14, in the Arénes de Lutéce. The vast 
Parisian amphitheater was effectively decorated and the 
many hundred spectators marked their appreciation of the 
artists by a splendid ovation. The chorus of the Opéra 
sang “La Marseillaise” to wind up a delightful artistic 
treat. 

Tue Orricta, Concert. 

The official concert organized by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts at the Trocadéro, under direction of Franci; Casade- 
sus, was a big success. It opened with a “Prélude Tri- 
omphal,” by Roger Pénau: there followed the “Apothéose,” 
by Paul Deschanel and Francis Casadesu;, intoned by 
more than 600 voices. “L’Apothéose” is certainly one of 
the finest of the victory-inspired works. The entire audi- 
ence arose as Mlle. Demougeot, with infinite emotion, 
voiced “Enfin, la Justice se Léve!” and the “Star-Spang ‘ed 
Banner” sounded forth with thrilling effect. Mlle. De- 


mougeot also sang “Le Chant du Drapeau,” by Alfred 
Bruneau, with chorus and orchestra, and later “La Mar- 
seillaise.”. The Choral Association, under the direction of 
Henri Radiguer, did splendid work. 

Mariorte’s “SALomeE.” 

The first representation of Mariotte’s lyric tragedy at 
the Opéra included Mlles, Lucienne Bréval, Lapeyrette, 
Courbiéres, MM. Gresse, Cerdan, Louis-Marie, Nargon, 
Ezanno, Mlle. Delsaux for the dance; M. Rithlmann, con- 
ductor, 

The tragedy of “Salomé,” by Oscar Wilde, has three 
musical settings in the répertory of the Paris Opéra: those 
of Strauss, Florent Schmitt and Mariotte. The last-named 
has composed lines of musical purity, elegance and distinc- 
tion which are not altogether well assorted with the volup- 
tuousness, perversity and viciousness of the tetrach Herod, 
his step-daughter, Salomé, and her mother, Herodias. Per- 
haps the ex-mariner Mariotte, writing his score during his 
communings with sky and sea, read into the morbid, un- 
healthy tragedy something of the inscrutable melancholy 
which drowns human souls not strong enouzh to support 
the eternal enigma of life, nor the thorny qu?st after the 
ideal. 

Mariotte’s “Salomé” was first created at Lyons, October 
10, 1908, then in Paris at the Gaété-Lyrique in April, 1oro. 
It will be remembered that Richard Strauss had composed 
his “Salomé” about the same time as Mariotte. After the 
death of Oscar Wilde, both composers appeared to have 
claims on “Salomé” which could legitimately belong to one 
only. The priority belonged to Mariotte, who, generously, 
as the younger and deferential composer, refused to go 
to law, and made a direct appeal to Richard Strauss. The 
latter wrote in reply that with pleasure, as far as he was 
concerned, he authorized the production of Mariotte’s 
“Salomé” where and when the composer pleased. But the 
written word was followed by a brutal prohibition when 
the Grand Théatre of Lyons (Mariotte’s native town) pro- 
duced the drama. Mariotte went to Berlin to see Strauss 
about the matter. The latter declared he was in the hands 
of a despotic publisher, Fiirstner, who not only demanded 
the non-appearance of Mariotte’s “Salomé” but its com- 
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mittal to the flames! Happily Mariotte refused. But 
Fiirstner’s action remains—unforgotten ! 


Tue New Opera INCORPORATED. 


The Théatre-Lyrique of Paris is founded with a capital 
of 2,600,000 francs and twenty-nine shareholders. M. P.'B. 
Gheusi has been nominated artistic director and M. A. 
Deval administrative manager. The Théatre-Lyrique will 
take possession of the vaudeville theater (on the Grands 
Boulevards) and proceed to make necessary alterations 
during the summer so as to be ready for the October open- 
ing of this first class lyric theater. 

Concert or ANCIENT PotisH Music. 

At the Salle Gaveau a program entirely of Polish music, 
both vocal and instrumental, including motets 4 capella, 
was made up of compositions dating from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the golden age of music in Po 
land. I. J. Paderewski, president of the Polish Ministers, 
gave his patronage to this manifestation of the musical art 
of his country. The concert was directed by Henryk 
Opienski., 


Auper’s Herrs WIN THE CAsE, 

A very complicated case of author's rights has just been 
settled. In 1894, a music publisher bought from a society 
for musical publications Auber’s operas and opéras 
comiques, “Le. Domino noir,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Les Dia 
mants de la Couronne,” “La Muette de Portici,” “Haydée” 
and others; also the librettos by Scribe and other authors. 

The author’s rights have been fixed for his heirs for a 
period of twenty years from the author's decease; this 
term was further extended to thirty and to fifty years suc 
cessively. Auber’s heirs claim that the music publisher's 
rights of publication were prejudicial to their heritage of 
the author's rights. The Tribunal de la Seine mennineres 
that the heirs of the librettists should have the benefit of 
rights of libretti and not the music-publisher. 


Reyer’s “SALAMMBO” Revivep. 


“Salammbo,” one of the modern works most worthy of 
its place in the répertory of the opéra, was recently revived 
there, where it had not been given since 1910, which leaves 
room for reflection. Wagnerian opera having been mo 
mentarily set aside, surely French art should be brought to 
the fore, not necessarily new works, but classics such as 
Gluck’s “Armide,” and the “Troyens” of Berlioz. Fre- 
quent mention is made of “Roi Arthur,” “Roi de Lahore” 
(Massenet), “Scemo” by Bachelet, “Fervaal” and other 
operas, but the hearing of these works remains prospec 
tive! Criticism of Reyer’s work is easy, for his technic 
might be stronger, the construction and orchestration of 
firmer quality, but at least Reyer has a deeply personal 
imagination, noble, stirring and inspiring thought and un 

(Continued on page 16.) 


























Even though Mme. Matzenauer’s summer season has 
been interrupted by various concerts, with the com- 
ing of the warm months the famous singer hied her- 
self and little family away at West End, N. J., to 
indulge in the pleasures of outdoor relaxation. Mme. 


MARGARET MATZENAUER 
SUMMERING ON THE JERSEY COAST 


Birmington, Chicago, Toledo, Urbana, Providence, 
Worcester, Washington, Elmira and Waterbury, in 
addition to being booked for twe appearances each 
with the Minneapolis Symphony, the Cincinnati 
Symphony and four with the New York Phithar- 








Matzenauer recently was heard in two concerts at 
Ocean Grove, one on July 19 and the other on July 
31. After her successful August 2 Stadium 
appearance, the singer left for an auto 

tour of the Adirondacks and 

the White Mountains, ; nae 
stopping off 


at Seal Har- 
bor, Me, 
While at Seal 

Harbor she 

will coach with 

Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the 
Philadelphia 
Symphony Or- 
chestra, with which 
organization she 
will have a number 
of appearances nert 
season, two being in 
each of the following 
cities: Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Cleveland. Mme. Matzen- 
auer will tour, in fact, 
until the end of January 
when she will join the 
Metropolitan Opera forces. 

Her recitals will take in the 
following cities: Buffalo, 
Scranton, Grand Rapids, 

Tulsa, San Antonio, Houston, 














(1) Mme. Matzenauer as 
much at home in the water 
as on the concert or operatic 
stage. (2) Even little 
Adrienne, her charming 
daughter, is being taught the 
art of swimming. (3) Emil 
J. Polak, the well known 
accompanist, with the con- 
tYalto and her little girl on 
the sand. (4) Home again 
and a game of croquet. 
(5) “One lump,” please! 
(The dog, Barry, is the 
third party.) (6) Off for a 
little spin in the Fiat, 


















monic Society. Mme. Matzenauer is preparing the 
leading role of “Parsifal’ which she will sing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next season in Eng- 
lish, the translation being made by Mr. Krehbiel, 
who is also translating other Wagnerian 
operas in which she will be heard. 
Her recital programs during 
the coming season will 
include 








some new songs 
by Ernest Bloch. 
She also plans 
to sing @ group of 
Brahms, Schubert 
and Schumann 
next s€a80N, but 
they will be done in 
English, orchestrated 
by Leopold Stokowski. 
The singer is also tak 
ing a great deal of in- 
terest in the furnishing 
of her new home on Cen- 
tral Park West, in which 
she ‘will be located the 
early part of the fall, 
Mme. Matzenauer has 
proven herself mistress of 
the art of song in every 
phase, both operatic and re- 
cital, and she ia booked by 
Haensel and Jones for her 
most sensational season, 
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NEW CATALOGUES OF CHICAGO 
CONSERVATORIES ANNOUNCE NOVEL. 
PLANS FOR COMING SEASON 


Fine Array of Teachers and Classes Presented—Czerwonky Revises Zajic 
Studies—“Rip Van Winkle” Nearing Completion 


Chicago, Ill, August 16, 1919—The middle of August 
generally sees most of Chicago’s musicians away on vaca- 
tions, and this year is no exception to the rule. While the 
music teachers are away, painters and decorators invade 
the schools and studios, renovating premises for the fall 
term which will begin at most of these places on Thurs- 
day, September 11, If the middle of August is devoid of 
musical activity the teachers and schools take advantage 
by sending their prospectus or catalogues. Several have 
already been received, four of which emanate from the 
principal schools of Chicago, namely, the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago Musical College, Bush Conservatory 
and the Columbia School of Music, long recognized as the 
big four musical institutions in this city, 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY CATALOGUE, 
catalogue of the American Con- 
servatory, as well as the Bulletin for August, present an 
exhaustive statement of the extensive activities of that 
famous institution during the past season and announce- 
ments for the coming year. In the matter of attendance 
the past year has broken all records, the registrations 
being about 2,700, There will be but few changes in the 
personnel of the faculty, with the exception that eight of 
the younger members who have served their country in the 
field, have returned and resumed their old places, and the 
rostrum will be similar to the one of the past season. A 
notable acquisition is that of Letitia Kempster Barnum, 
who assumes the directorship of the School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art. Mrs, Barnum, in addition to her du- 
ties at the conservatory, will retain the management of 
the Chicago School of Expression at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Among the conservatory'’s faculty might be men- 
tioned such distinguished artists as Karleton Hackett, 
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fos Cpera, Stage and Recital 
Harrison 5755 


The handsome new 
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Evcan A. Netson 
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E. H. Scuwenxer 
Secretary 
AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
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LANGUAGES 
Faculty of over 60 includes such world- 
renowned Artists as 
Charles W.. Clark Richard Czerwonky 
Moses Boguslawski Mme. Julie Rive-King 
Mime. Louise Dotti Herbert Miller 
Edgar Brazelton Rowland Leach 
Mme. Justine Wegener Bertha Beeman 
t the exclu- 
sive teaching engagement of 
GUSTAF moLaaqeast JOHN J. BLACKMORE 
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tory in Chicago Maintaining ite Own 
setae. Comteroators at Dormitories 
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Dormitory Reservations Now 
For free illustrated catalog, with full description of 
the many advantages of this great institution, address, giving 
course of study, 


M. C. JONES, Registrar, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





Ragna Linne, Adolf Weidig, Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, 
Wilhelm Middleschulte and many others of equal promi- 
nence. The new school year will open Thursday, Septem- 
ber 11. Much of the credit for this successful institution 
is due to the indefatigable work of the president, John J. 
Hattstaedt, and of the efficient secretary, John R. Hatt- 
staedt. 
Cuicaco Musicar CoLtitece CATALOGUE, 

Perusing the 1919-1920 Chicago Musical College Cata- 
logue, one is impressed with the big strides made in this 
Chicago institution since the election of Felix Borowski as 
president, Carl D, Kinsey as vice-president and manager, 
and of Mrs, Herman Lewis as secretary and assistant 
manager, Dr, Florenz Ziegfeld, president emeritus and 
founder of the school, who in his younger days did much 
for the school, allowed it to live on its past reputation 
during the last decade, a great mistake for any institution. 
Carl D, Kinsey and his able assistants came in and brought 
new ideas, and the results already achieved under the new 
management are of such magnitude as to surprise even the 
most sanguine admirers of the Chicago Musical College, 
probably the oldest musical school in this part of the 
country, as it was founded in 1867 and was incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois in 1877. The board of directors 
this coming season is similar to the one of the past, with 
the exception of Mrs. Herman Lewis, elected as secretary 
and assistant manager and also a member of the board 
of directors. It must be remembered that in the past two 
seasons the Chicago Musical College has brought world 
renowned artists, who have added greatly to the prestige 
of the school, as few institutions can boast harboring 
under the same roof and at the same time such men as 
Leopold Auer, Oscar Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Percy Grainger and Clarence Eddy, and it is said that next 
season other renowned artists will also come to Chicago 
for the five weeks’ summer session at the school. Among 
the regular staff of teachers of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, one notices the names of world renoy-ned artists 
such as Maurice Aaronson, Felix Borowski, Eric Dela- 
marter, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
Maurice Goldblatt, Harold Mickwitz, Adolf Muhlmann, 
John B. Miller, Alexander Raab, Rudolph Reuter, Louis 
Victor Saar, Edouaido Sacerdote and Leon Sametini, The 
school also boasts of many other teachers having national 
or local reputations and a few who are only starting in 
their educational work, The season 1918-1919 has been 
one of the most brilliant from the artistic and financial 
standpoint at the school on Michigan avenue, and no doubt 
the 1919-1920 school year will mark another record in the 
life of that well rejuvenated old institution. 

Fine Courses Given at Busa CONSERVATORY, 

Emphasizing the educational ideals which have put Bush 


Conservatory in the front rank among the educational in- 
stitutions of this country, the extensive and thorough class 
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Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address: CHICACO GRAND OPERA CO., Auditorium Hotel 
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NEW PORTRAIT OF KENNETH M. BRADLEY. 
The portrait of Kenneth M. Bradley, president of Bush 
Conservatory, which has just been completed and is repro- 
duced herewith, is the work of 2. Martin Hennings. The 
portrait is to be added to the permanent art collection of 
Bush Conservatory, which is a unique feature of this insti- 
tution. In the collection also is the painting, “After the 
War,” by Henry ©. Balink, the gift of the alumni to their 
alma mater at the opening of the conservatory building last 
September. The correlation of the fine arts as an essential 
to the artistic development of the music student has long 
been one of the artistic creeds of President Bradley. It is 
proposed to establish a notable permanent collection of 
paintings at Bush Conservatory which shall be recognized 
as a factor in the art life of Chicago, and which shall also 
be a means of stimulating the purchase of the works of 

American artists, 





work throughout its curriculum is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of this leading Chicago school of music and expres- 
sion. Every academic student who enters Bush Conserva- 
tory with the intention of graduation has to take a thorough 
training in harmony, history of music, general theory, 
sight singing and ear training as the fundamental essen- 
tials of musical education. Both instrumental and vocal 
students of sufficient advancement are also required to 
take the ensemble class. 

The interpretation classes conducted by the artist teach- 
ers are a unique feature of the institution. The classes 
given under the personal direction of such great artists 
as Charles W. Clark, Richard Czerwonky and other em- 
inent artists, afford the student a wonderful opportunity 
for the study of repertory, style and tradition in perform- 
ance under artists of international reputation. The en- 
semble classes for both pianists and violinists under both 
Richard Czerwonky and Rowland Leach, and the accom- 
panist class under Edgar A. Nelson, are of great benefit 
to the student in the cultivation of poise and knowledge of 
musical literature. The curriculum of Bush Conservatory 
requires an exceptional amount of ensemble and places 
special emphasis upon this requirement. 

In the junior department, special attention is given 
to class work to supplement the regular lessons. free 
classes are free to the young students of the conser- 
vatory for the first three years of their studentship, 
thus insuring a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of musical knowledge. In the fourth year the 
student enters an advanced children’s harmony class, 
which is preparatory to the elementary academic work. 

The general theory class is conducted each season 
by President Kenneth M. Bradley, whose Wednesday 
morning class is famous among the students of the 
conservatory. Edgar A. Brazelton, the well known 
theorist and composer, conducts the harmony and 
counterpoint classes and also the history of music 
course, and William Nordin has charge of the ear 
training work, which is required of all students. 

The normal training department is finely organized 
with training classes for teachers of piano, voice and 
violin, The first year course leads to the teacher's 
certificate for fully qualified students, and the second 
year a teacher’s diploma is awarded to those who take 
the advanced normal training course with preceptorial 
experience, under supervision. Edgar Brazelton has 
charge of the normal piano class, Herbert Miller of the 
voice class, and Roland Leach of the violin class. An- 
other important feature of the class work is offered in the 
orchestra class, under the personal direction of Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, the well known violinist and con- 
ductor. The orchestra meets once a week throughout 
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the season and the repertory studied includes many 
of the standard works for symphony orchestra. 

The conservatory chorus of women’s voices meets 
in weekly rehearsal under Justine Wegener, and the 
vocal ensemble class for voice students receives the 
benefit of Edgar Nelson’s mastery of musicianship and 
artistic experience. The excellent class curriculum is 
not confined alone to the department of music, but in 
the departments of expression, languages and dancing. 
The routine and advantage of class work is found in 
the academic classes of the expression department. 
Classes meet twice a week, under the direction of May 
Julia Riley. In the department head and in the work 
the pupil finds the best possible development of tech- 
nic and personality under the stimulus of class work. 

The classes in modern languages include French, 
Italian and Spanish. The individual teachers of these 
classes are under the direction of Emile Le Clerco, 
one of the best known teachers of French in Chicago. 
The children’s dancing class, too, is one of the unique 
features of Bush Conservatory, and the annual per- 
formance given by the director, Cora Spicer Neal, is 
anticipated eagerly at each commencement season. In 
the Saturday morning class in dancing, the children 
are divided into groups according to their advance- 
ment and age, and as development is found. Realizing 
the need for offsetting the strain of concentrated study, 
President Bradley has arranged physical culture classes 
without additional charge for all academic students, 
whether of music, expression, languages or dancing. 
The physical culture class helps to develop a sound 
body, which is the foundation of successful expression 
work toward which all pupils should strive, Bush 
Conservatory is, in fact, the only conservatory in Chi- 
cago which recognizes the need of physical upbuilding 
for artistic success. 

As stated above, the four schools under discussion 
are, without doubt, the four big musical schools in 
Chicago and vicinity. There are many other schools 
in which may be found the names of most capable 
teachers, but from material at hand this writer truth- 
fully states that they have not progressed as quickly 
as the four leaders above mentioned, as, though they 
have tried rightly to imitate the big schools, they have 
up to date been unable to make a big impression in the 
musical life of this city. 


CzeRwonky Revises ZAjic Stuptes. 


The Carl Fischer Music Pubishing. Company has 
just received from their press “Daily Studies for Vio- 
in,” by Florian Zajic, the great Bohemian violinist, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, the eminent violinist, has edited this work 
in a most satisfactory way. These studies are the 
most marvelous exercises ever written by any violin- 
ist, says Mr. Czerwonky, and it is for this reason he 
revised the work, so that the American student may 
have an opportunity to get acquainted with it. 

Mr, Czerwonky studied with Florian Zajic for four 
years, and for that reason it is of double interest to see this 
work, revised by him, on the American market, as Mr. 
Czerwonky was not only a pupil of Maestro Zajic but 
also a good friénd of his. 

Mr, Czerwonky says: “No. matter how badly I 
might be out of practice, about one hour of Zajic daily 
exercises will put me in good shape again.” 


“Rip VAN WINKLE” NEARING COMPLETION. 


Reginald De Koven and Percy MacKaye, truly rep- 
resentative of all that is best in American art, both 
musically and dramatically, are fast completing their 
work on “Rip Van Winkle,” the new folk opera in 
three acts, which will be produced this autumn by the 
Chicago Opera Association. In his preface to the 
text Percy MacKaye writes: “For the first time an 
American dramatist and an American composer have 
been directly commissioned by producers of opera to 
write and compose work for production on the oper- 
atic stage. Early in the present year Cleofonte Cam- 
panini of the Chicago Opera Association, made defi- 
nite arrangements with Reginald De Koven and myself 
in regard to ‘Rip Van Winkle’ and its production in 
Chicago, New York and elsewhere, during the season 
of 1919-20. During the next few months I wrote the 
text of the opera, for which Mr. De Koven had com- 
pleted composing the music by the first of July. The 
choice and treatment of subject were my own, and 
entire freedom, of course, was given for the execution 
of the text and music.” 

Believing that the new opera by Serge Prokofieff, 
“The Love of Three Oranges,” will prove a sensation, 
the Chicago Opera Association is determined to do 
everything possible to make it a success. Announce- 
ment is now made that Boris Anisfeld, the famous 
Russian painter, is to provide scenery and costumes, 
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and Adolf Bolm, who first came to this country with 
the Diaghileff ballet, is to look after the stage manage- 
ment. The three Russians are in constant communi- 
cation and believe that this production will prove, ar- 
tistically and sceniéally, one of the greatest operas 
ever performed. 

Busan Conservatory MipsuUMMER RECITAL. 

On Saturday afternoon, August 9, a midsummer recital 
was held by Moses Boguslawski, pianist, and Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, at the Bush Conservatory. The 
program was as follows: Sonata in D minor for violin 
and piano, Brahms; allegro, adagio, un poco presto e con 
sentimento and presto agitato, also by the same composer, 
and played by Mr. Czerwonky and Mr. Boguslawski. Pag- 
anini-Liszt six caprices was given by Mr. Boguslawski, 
and Mr. Czerwonky played four of his own compositions, 
barcarolle, minuet in ancient style, cradle song, and waltz. 
Ruth Bradley played the accompaniments, 

Sipyt SAMMiIs MAcCDerMip ON SUMMER Tour, 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, assisted by Theo- 
dore Ratzer, cellist, and Robert Macdonald, pianist, is 
concluding her summer tour in Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania cities as the principal music attraction on the 
Redpath Chautauquas for that section. The press has 
accorded Mrs. MacDermid superlative praise throughout 
the tour, as well as her supporting artists. 

Mrs. MacDermid will join her husband, James G. Mac- 
Dermid, for a few weeks’ recreation in Michigan, follow- 
ing which she will open her own studio in the Fine Arts 
Building on September 15, and will devote considerable 
time to a class of pupils that has accumulated, particu- 
larly since the beginning of the war, from different parts 
of the country where Sere. MacDermid has appeared in 
concert. She will continue her concert and recital work 
as formerly. 

Nores, 

Lillian Thomas Johnston, soprano, has taken over the 
class of Albert E. Ruff, voice specialist, at Kimball Hall, 
during the latter’s absence in New York. Mr. Ruff has 
entrusted his class to her as the one best fitted to carry on 
his work, for she has studied and taught with him for 
years. 

Katherine Robinson, pianist, has returned from a mer- 
ited and enjoyable vacation. She will be in her studio 
suite, 900 Lyon & Healy Building, on Thursdays. 

Edwin J. Gemmer, pianist, left for his vacation on 
Wednesday after an arduous season. He will return Sep- 
tember I. 

Carl E. Craven, dramatic tenor, has already been en- 
gaged to appear in a song recital for the F Grange 
Woman’s Club at La Grange, Ill, on October 14, and will 
be soloist for the Daughters of Indiana at the Congress 
Hotel on December 2. Mr. Craven has also been chosen 
as soloist for the Austin Woman’s Club in Chicago on 
January 5, 1920. During the month of August, Mr. 
Craven appeared in Columbus Junction, Ia., August 15 
and 16, and Lincoln, Ill, August 17, the last named dates 
being three independent chautauquas. 

Mr. and Mrs, Theodore S. Bergey, Lyon & Healy Build- 
ing, are enjoying a relaxing and profitable vacation, at- 
tending the Ravinia Grand Opera productions, of which 
they are regular patrons daily. Rene Devartes. 


Franko to Give Big Saratoga Concert 


Nahan Franko will conduct a big special concert at the 
Grand Union Hotel, in Saratoga, N. Y., next Saturday 
evening, August 23, with an augmented orchestra from 
New York and a quartet of soloists consisting of Ruth 
Miller, Henrietta Wakefield, Rodolfo Mario and Greek 
Evans. The Franko concerts have been the talk of Sara- 
toga this summer. 


WALTER HENRY HALL DIRECTS 
COLUMBIA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Monpay Eventnc, “Tae Dream or Mary.” 


_ Columbia University was the scene of a music fes- 
tival consisting of three concerts given on the even- 
ings of August 11, 12 and 13, this brilliant occasion 
making a fitting closing event of the summer session. 
The remarkable results secured with both chorus and 
orchestra by Walter Henry Hall, who conducted, at- 
tested to the fact that he desires to give the students 
the very best in music. 

On the opening night, “The Dream of Mary,” by 
Horatio Parker, was given its first public performance. 
It was sung by the summer session chorus of voices, 
accompanied by an orchestra made up of members of 
the New York Philharmonic and Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestras, with Sydney Thompson, reader, in 
the part of the angel; Dicie Howell, soprano, as Mary; 
Fred Patton, bass-baritone, as John the Baptist, and 
Elizabeth Wilson and Alice Butterfield, sopranos, and 
Helen Callan, contralto, were the shepherds and kings. 

Preceding this work “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and “Stand, Columbia” were sung by all present, and 
the chorus gave an inspiring performance of Percy E. 
Fletcher’s “A-Song of Victory,” some very fine effects 
being brought out. 

“The Dream of Mary” begins with an instrumental 
prelude, the chorus and soloists then singing the story 
of “The First Christmas,” “The Doxology,” “The 
Dream of Mary,” “The Advent,” “The Miracles of 
Faith,” “The Children,” “Crucifixion,” “The Burial,” 
“The Resurrection,” and “Christmas Once More.” 
Miss Thompson portrayed her role with grace and 
sincerity, and the short solos of Miss Howell and Mr. 
Patton were beautifully sung. The chorus sang as ef- 
fectively as though it were a seasoned organization, 
the artistic presentation of this new work creating a 
deep impression upon the 3,000 listeners who filled the 
seating capacity of the gymnasium. 


Tuespay Eveninc, Orcuestrat Concert. 


The Tuesday evening concert was given by the or- 
chestra of forty pieces, which accompanied the chorus 
on the preceding evening, with Walter Henry Hall 
conducting and Dan Beddoe, tenor, as soloist. Ros- 
setter G. Cole, the well known American composer, 
was also a prominent feature of the concert, as he con- 
ducted his own symphonic prelude, a work of much 
beauty. It was splendidly given and aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm. 

When Dan Beddoe appeared, the reception given 
him convincingly demonstrated that he is a favorite at 
Columbia, and his excellent rendition of the “Prize 
Song” from “The Meistersingers” (Wagner) served 
to increase his popularity. 

Professor Hall won a large share of the honors also 
for he did some very fine work indeed in his conduct- 
ing of the enjoyable selection of numbers found on the 
program. The “Phedre” overture (Massenet) was the 
first offering, the Beethoven symphony, No. s, follow- 
ing. Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite was also 
given, and the prelude from Wagner's “Meistersing- 
ers” came last. Another large audience which assem- 
bled in the gymnasium showed sincere appreciation 
of the concert. F 


WeEDNEspAY EveNING, “MESSIAH.” 


On Wednesday evening, August 13, the very excel- 
lent concert given by the University Chorus, under 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall, took place in St 
Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, attracting a large 
audience, despite the inclement weather. In fact, the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 
By Charles D. Isaacson 
(FOURTEENTH ARTICLE.) 





{These articles on “Music for the People,” by Mr. 
Isaacson, thirteen of which have already been published 
in the Musical Courier, will appear from time to time 
during the summer, until the series is completed.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


The man in the music and the man with the music. In 
every composition that is played or sung there is that 
combination—the composer and the interpreter, 

I am intensely personal in my way of giving music; in 
every performance I seek the human qualities which make 
up the entertainment. In this I am simply proving my- 
self to be a common, garden variety of American. I like 
to deal in people. I adest my plays by the ono who 
are in them and the people who wrote them, despite the 
fact that “the play’s the thing.” I attend the baseball 
games and cheer my champions on the diamond, I am 
a hero worshipper—I see the names of Teddy, Pershing, 
Wilson, Foch, Clemenceau, and rejoice. Teddy to me 
was pulsing with life—when he was President, when he 
went to the jungle, when he wrote articles for magazines— 

could see him, the man, every moment of the time. 
When the name Theodore Roosevelt appeared in type, the 
man, Teddy, appeared before me, breathing, living, ani- 
mate. You might have opposed the political views of 
Roosevelt, but you could not fail to be impressed with the 
Teddy. I say I like to know the people 

1 am an American, 
understand why this condition is part 
Perhaps it is chargeable 


personality of 
behind the job. 
It is difficult te 


of the national temperament. 

in a way to the “movies,” which enable a man in the town 
of four hundred population to see the world and all the 
people in it; perhaps it is chargeable to the dailies with 


their stories by “Ella Wheeler Dix” and 

“Dorothy Wilcox,” etc.; perhaps it is chargeable to the 
pioneer tactics of spreading population—but it exists, 

It may now be possible to change the national tempera- 
ment, but it is Sener to cater to the national failings and 
Larger Field through their failings as well as 
consider this seeking after human 


the ir features, 


win the 
their virtues, if we 
qualities a failing 

Let the newcomers to the musical field get acquainted 
with the men of the music—the composers and interpre- 
ters. Let them become acquainted, let them come—well, 
| must say it, “Face to face with the Great Musicians.” 
It is much more interesting to know the sender of the 
divine message, It is a great idea, this handshaking stunt, 
which many of our public speakers indulge in, with good 
results. “{ shook hands with the President,” thrills a 
woman; “This book was owned and used in the personal 
collection of Walt Whitman,” exalts another, as he runs 
his hand over the book as if he were touching the great 

“The leading man smiled at me,” giggles a matinee 
“I rode in the same car with Charles Dana Gibson,” 
Soutley states a woman who will never forget it. 

It does not alter the music that is played to give the 
composer his opportunity to appear before the listeners. 
Do not say that the composer is there in the music and 
needs no further introduction, for that is not the case. 

Certainly, a fugue of Bach takes in a different significance 
if John Sebastian, in his wig and lace collar, is seen smil- 
ing at you. As the music is played, it is pleasant to visit 
with the composer at his home in Leipzig—there he is, 
sitting in a great, wide-armed chair, smoking a deep- 
bowled pipe and sipping occasionally at a mug of creamy 
ale; on his lap two chillren, several more on the floor, and 
several more hustling around the pots and pans, helping 
their second mother, Anna, It is good to hear him talk- 
ing in his deep, gruff voice, which comes from the very 
pit of his huge paunch, thinking of him as quite human, 
feeding the children, helping his wife to dry the dishes, 
begging the young wife to sing for the guests—and finally 

writing his music, late at night—that immortal music that 
you are now to hear. Anna is sitting at the foot of the 
table, just where the lamp sheds its light to the floor, 
quietly sewing and gazing from time to time at the com- 
poser, who is seated at the large table. He taps the table 
with his.pen, he catches the spirit of the theme, he nods 
his head several times to make sure he has understood 
perfectly the message which comes to him—finally, jump- 
ing up to look at the children and coming back, “Anna, 
how nicely the children sleep; little Emanuel is feeling 
much better, thank God!” 

A picture of Bach I give you—pass it on to those who 


would become acquainted with the “Father of Modern 
Music.” Don't simply program “Fugue—Bach.” 
Whenever a composition of Liszt is to be played the 
man should rise out of the piano and stand materialized 
before his audience. A’ figure of medium height, just in- 
clined toward stodginess, his face smiling. Those caress- 
ing eyes, glistening beneath huge, bushy eyebrows, His 
hair long, white with the snowy purity of his seventy 
years, brushed back from his forehead, and resting on the 
shoulders which had learned to bear so much. In the 
abbe cloak the very picture of the priest of infinite good- 
ness. (That perfect lover, that dreamer, that romancer 
whose life was one long trail of feminine hearts, broken.) 
Perhaps grouped around him, the princes and scholars, the 
writers, and artists who assembled at Liszt’s studio, as 
pilgrims at Mecca. This is the man in the music who 
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should live for all who hear the music he left, One can 
learn to say “open sesame” and the lives of the composers 
will be reacted in every composition of theirs that is 
played. 

Perhaps when an opera of Verdi is played, the house, 
thundering its applause for “Rigoletto” or “Trovatore,” 
the young Verdi might come back to stand before his 
admirers—as he looked in Milan, when he lived in the 
garret opposite the opera house, La Scala, and the first 
two operas had failed. His young wife was sick, the little 
baby had died—the cold nights, the job as pianist in a res- 
taurant, the fierce fight with sickness, and poverty, the 
opera bouffe that must be written very funny to make 
people laugh. The day the wife died and Verdi gave up; 
two years, and he floated around like a ship without its 
rudder. Or, change the scene to the time he was success- 
ful, Italy's most famous composer—the old man, white 
haired, white bearded, erect. Why, every time I hear an 
opera ‘of Verdi I see the life of the man; indeed, every 
time I see his name I come face to face with my friend! 
I am an ordinary sort—I like this sort of thing. “Give it 
to me,” says the newcomer to the concert hall, and I do, 
and it works wonders. 

There is Mendelssohn, happy, successful, never failing, 

“spring time composer” I call him; there is Haydn, God 


August 21, 1919 
ars. writing at the head of every manuscript, “In the 
name of God”; writing it fifteen hundred times on fifteen 
hundred works. Can I hear anything of Haydn without 
picturing the composer piously inscribing those words, 
worried because his wife used his music paper for curling 
her hair, careful to a finicky degree with his wig, pigtail, 
side curls, shoe buckles, the face pocked with smallpox, 
dark as a Moor, ugly, ‘amiable. Do you suppose | do 
not live and understand my “Creation” music the more 
for this? And if I do, what about the newcomers to the 
concert hall? 

Recently I inscribed four compositions as illustrations 
me the wi points we are making: 





honi NS is cockns te VaddR bebes Vdahenedeveersias Lalo 
Fann B a nt 6b6Ok FOS a Ue oka ee hepknss Bo hhbe U0 00dneekes Chopin 
Nocturne, De Mlbe saddens’ 60an 3 oh pi Kbaks 15 awn xs Ckekuciak Field 
Menke CUPTiOGOOe ais 56 oo cis bane ceands re kear ences bet Saint-Saéns 


The music will have been illuminated, we have assumed, 
by some sort of story or explanation. But now to the 
men in the music, 

Here we will meet the little, weak, old Parisian, Lalo, 
who wrote the Symphonie. We will meet him at the mo- 
ment just before his first great triumph, the performance 
of his opera “La Roi d’Ys.” Over sixty he is, an old 
gentleman, wrapped in a coat much too big for him, a 
coat that may have been made for him, but if so, many 
years before, before he shrank to almost nothing, Big 
buttons on the coat, the cloth almost threadbare, a coat 
made for winter, but then the winter of man’s life is 
always cold, even when springtime buds and sunshine 
smiles. A book under one arm, a violin case under another 
—sitting on a park bench, quite timid and afraid. When 
he removes his hat, luxuriant white hair is brushed straight 
back from a high forehead, very bushy over the ears, not 
being cut very often. The nose straight and aristocratic, 
the skin very white and pure, the eyes small and shy, the 
beard snowy white and silky, growing down over the chin. 
Rolling white mustache, which the composer timidly rolls 
from time to time with nervous fingers. And this, up to 
the day before all Paris acclaimed him at last. 

“I waited for it a long time. I was carrying that manu- 
script around for nearly twenty-five years, begging this 
one and that,” he remarked feebly. “It took lots of pa- 
tience and perseverance, but they couldn’t exhaust me. No 
sir, they couldn’t exhaust me.” That is the man behind 
the music of that beautiful Symphonie Espagnole. Will 
that picture help you when you hear it? Will it take the 
name Lalo and humanize it from the plain type? 

See that gentleman sitting back there in the alcove, that 
pale, sad-faced aesthete, that sickly, beautiful-faced knight 
of melancholy! That is Chopin. Oh, what a conflict rages 
beneath that quiet exterior; what passions, what loves, 
what sorrows, and yet, what fairy-like joys; what poems 
of exquisite finery and delicate melody have been written 
by those artistic hands. What bitter, damning paens of 
hate have issued beneath the flashing of those pitying eyes. 
The Sphinx is beautiful, fragile, almost unearthly, With 
what oriental grace he sttokes his chin, with what languor 
he opens his eyes. “Please do not make me play now,” he 
pleads, afraid of the sight of an audience. Do you not 
feel that my newcomers to the concert world, these pil- 
grims from the Larger Field, will find more ip the music 
of Chopin if they can meet him in such a setting, or per- 
haps in this— 

Chopin is at the piano in his studio, improvising lightly, 
as a whisper. Mme. George Sand is on the floor by the 
fireplace, listening, half dozing, with a loving look upon 
her face. The room is darkened, two waxen candles are 
standing on the piano, the only light in the chamber. Or— 

Chopin talking of his Poland, his loved country, and how 
he sings for her, or— 

Chopin in rare mood, imitating the cheap dance hall mu- 
sicians, or— 

Chopin in his last moments, coughing, asking for the 
music of the Virgin’s canticle. 

The man in Chopin’s music will help to win the jazz 
fans to Chopin’s music. 

Or, think of Saint-Saéns, the elusive, running away from 
Paris, on the eve of the production of his new opera, leav- 
ing no word of his whereabouts, forgetting everything, 
presumably. Running away to the country, in a little bit 
of a house, living incognito, just enjoying the open air, 
the flowers and the sunshine, exclaiming most ingenuously, 
"3 wrote the opera. Let the others take care of its pro- 
duction.” With his white beard, his roguish smile, his 
catholic taste for everything of classic and modern—the 
man in the music. 

“Who in the world is Field?” asks the newcomer to the 
concert world. Then, at a word let there come forth, 
talking in a delicious brogue, John Field, late of Cork, 
and now of Moscow— 

“Och, and what would my father and my grandfather 
say to this? There was I in Dublin town aborn. When 
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I squealed my infantile yowls, I interrupted the violin 
practice of my dad. I was lashed by my dad and his 
father to improve my musical training. And here I am, in 
Russia, with the Russians kowtowing to me.” See him, 
perhaps, as he looked when he was first breaking on the 
world as a great pianist and composer: “I got practically 
nothing for my clothes, I hadn’t any new clothes for a 
couple of years, from my teacher and employer, Clementi. 
The coat was a little out at the elbows, and when I played 
the cuffs moved up to the elbows. I-was then twenty-two, 
sick, and a beggar.” 

_ Hear him ta ing of Chopin, then a young man, seem- 
ingly imitating Field with his sentimental nocturnes: 
There came along imitators of my music, Chopin, a young 
Polish fellow, with the air of a sickroom in his music. 
He imitated me, but bothered me not.” 

The man in the music—he must come back to aid the 
musician. He will come back, and he will be a very active 
partner, in welcoming the big new public to the better 
music. 

But what of the man with the music? 

[Appreciation is expressed to Boni & Liveright for 
per ion to print the extracts from my book, “Face 
to Face with Great Musicians,” that I have used above. 
—Author’s Note.] 


Alice Moncrieff Sings at Two 
Concerts in One Night 


_ The evening of Wednesday, August 13, was an exceed- 
ingly be one for Alice Moncrieff, the New York con- 
tralto. She had been engaged for some time as soloist 
with the Stadium Orchestra on that evening, when an- 
other engagement was offered her to sing the contralto 
part in the Columbia University annual summer perform- 
ance of “The Messiah,” given under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall, but to take place on the same night. 
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Photo by Campbell Studios, N.Y. 
ALICE MONCRIBEFF, 
Contralto, who filled two engagements in one evening. = 
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At first it looked as though “The Messiah” petformance 
would have to be declined, but Mr. Hall was so anxious 
to have Miss Moncrieff that he consented to omit the solo 
which she would have to sing in the second part and 
limit her work to the solos in the first half of the Handel 
work. The Stadium officials likewise agreed to place her 
on the second part of their program, and so both engage- 
ments were made possible. As soon as she had finished 
at Columbia, Miss Moncrieff taxied to the Stadium, where 
she gave the initial performance with orchestra of a group 
of three songs by Francis Hopkinson, the first American 
composer and a contemporary of George Washington. 
She had previously sung one of these songs, “My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free,” with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in both New York and Brooklyn, but the 
others, “Beneath a Weeping Willow Tree” and “O’er the 
Hills,” were especially orchestrated for her for this oc- 
casion. In addition to the Hopkinson group she sang with 
the orchestra the “Voce di Donna,” from “Gioconda.” 


Jerome Uhl Under Daniel Mayer 


Jerome Uhl, the American baritone, who was a 
member of the Century Opera Company during its 
last season, and who has become a well known figure 
in the concert world through his New York recitals, his 
appearances at the Paterson (N. J.), Toronto and 
other festivals, has been added to Daniel Mayer’s list 
of artists for the coming season. Mr. Uhl gave a re- 
cital during the recent biennial convention of the 
American Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs at 
Peterboro, N. H., and, as the result of his success 
there, has been booked with a number of clubs for 
next season. His latest engagement is with the Chopin 
Club of Providence, R. I., for January 30 next. 


Kathryn Lee to Close Stadium Season 


Kathryn Lee, soprano, who has been meeting with 
such success at the outdoor concerts at Willow Grove 
this summer, has the honor of being the final soloist 
at the Stadium, Sunday evening, August 24. Miss Lee 
is to sing “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” with the 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe con- 
ductor. 
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to Be Launched 


Louis Simmions, the well 
known New York vocal 
teacher, has just closed his 
summer courses at Lake Ho- 
patcong, N. J., and will make 
an auto tour through Maine 
and the White ountains, 
where he will spend his vaca- 
tion until September 10. He 
then returns to New York to 
reopen his studios. 

Mr. Simmions, together with 
Hudson Maxim, the inventor, 
contemplate launching a Chau- 
tauqua at Lake opatcong, 
where several hundred thou- 
sand people come to visit this 
beautiful lake every summer. 
A large auditorium will be 
built on the land donated by 
Mr, Maxim, where orchestral 
concerts, etc., will be given 
daily during the summer 
months, 
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Unique Religious 
Services 


The leaders of The League 
for the Larger Life, which 
was founded several years ago 
by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
realize that “music is the lan- 
guage of the soul,” and so dur- 
ing the hot weather they are 
giving a series of Sunday 
evening concerts. 

Last Sunday evening, Dr. 
Winifred Sackville Stoner 
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WINIFRED BYRD, 


A pianistic sensation of last season, is now summering at Belmar, N. J., prior to 
her transcontinental tour of newt season, She is a devotee of rowing, swimming, 
tennis and other outdoor sports, believing that they are necessary to fit her for 
the concerts and recitals that her manager, Jules Daiber, is booking for her. Miss 
Byrd will appear in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and other cities 
on the coast in joint recital with Clarence Whitehill, as well as with several orches- 
tras. She is also booked with many clubs and universities in the South where she 
achieved much success last season. Her other appearances will include engage- 
ments in Chicago, Boston, Scranton, Harrisburg and Altoona during the month of 
January and February. Miss Byrd will also be heard in two Aeolian Hall 
recitals next season. In the above pictures she is seen (at the left) about to tour 
the lakes, and (at the right) the two Birds— Winifred, the pianistic sensation and 


another not so musical, 
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cess by introducing a number 

of successes along different 

lines—all lovers of music. Dr. Stoner argues that to be a 
real success in life one must know something of “the di- 
vine science—music.” She does not believe in talking 
about theories, but rather in demonstrating, and with the 
assistance of a number of musicians she is giving demon- 
strations through her own songs as well as the songs of 
noted composers, 

Among those who are helping Dr. Stoner to demon- 
strate the power of music in bringing success are Berthé 
Baret, the French violinist; Wilma Huff, the well known 
contralto of Pittsburgh, and Emanuel Balaban, accom- 
panist to Max Rosen. Despite the warm weather large 
crowds are being turned away from these meetings. 


Florence Otis Heard at Woodmont Club 


On August 3 Florence Otis gave a very enjoyable re- 
cital at the Woodmont Country Club, assisted by Robert 
Huntington Terry, pianist and composer. 

The program consisted of songs by Warford, Gilberté, 
Stickles, Mana-Zucca and Brown. The Terry composi- 
tions included “I Never Knew,” “Reveries,” “Southern 
Lullaby,” “Beginning Again” and “The Answer,” the lat- 
ter being dedicated to Mrs. Otis. It is soon to be pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, also “Beginning Again.” Mr. Terry 
was heard in four of his own piano compositions—im- 
promptu, valse in G minor, nocturne, and “I Love the 
Spring.” 
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| ORPHEUS, WASHINGTON IRVING, DICKENS, SHELLEY, HAYDN, 
RUBINSTEIN, WEBER AND MENDELSSOHN—NONE OF THEM 
HAD ANYTHING ON CLARENCE LUCAS, THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED COMPOSER - WRITER- PHOTOGRAPHER- 
TRAVELER OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, AS HE 
MAKES HIS SEVENTEENTH JOURNEY 
ACROSS THE BRINY DEEP 

















On the Atlantic Ocean, July 28, 1919.—Even the mo- 
mentous voyage of the Argo in search of the Golden Fleece 
would have been forgotten ages ago, if Apollonius Rhodius 
had not told the story in the choicest Greek, and given to 
posterity the incidents of the trip, including the floating 
rocks in the Dardaneiles. Therefore I think it best to 
chronicle the events of my seventeenth Atlantic voyage 
lest there should be no Grecian author to hand down to 
future generations the history of a MUSICAL COURIER cor- 
respondent. The official musician of the voyage described 
by Apollonius Rhodius in his “Argonautica” was Orpheus, 
Now, I know well enough that I am a better musician than 
Orpheus ever was—better in a technical way, that is to 
say. 1 will acknowledge that he had certain special gifts 
of his own, such as making mountain tops salute him, and 
the lofty trees bow down before him. I am willing to 
do without all those absurdities if I can learn the Orpheus 
secret of getting all the poets and historians to write so 
many brilliant paragraphs about him in their works. 
Orpheus, | very much fear, was a friend of critics and a 
companion of traveling correspondents. I kept a sharp 
lookout for aggressive musical deadheads of the Orpheus 
type, but I saw no one like him standing in line to submit 
his passport to the port passer, and I am certain he was 
not to be ‘seen on deck during the voyage 

Of course, as at all performances, musical or otherwise, 
there were late comers. A man, a woman, and a baby 
reached the dock just in the nick of time. The man re- 
mained behind, to furnish what Rabelais calls “the sinews 
namely, coin; for the family looked as if it 
needed more “sinews.” He waved a clumsy brown flapper 
in the shape of a hand and roared out a few words of 
comfort to his weeping partner in a voice that was redo- 
lent of the hemlock forests and the twang of Maine. He 
puffed very hard at his pipe and drew a coat sleeve across 
his eyes when the woman held the expressionless and fat 
faced baby over the bulwarks. Her accent smote the ear 
with all the asperity and jolt of the Lancashire dialect. 
She confided to me that she was “takin’ the yoongster 
‘ome durin’ the ‘ot spell.” Seldom, if ever before, have 
her remarks been printed for the public eye. We corre- 
spondents often believe that our words only are worthy 
of publication, and we easily think that what we say car- 
ries weight and awakens interest. If we could do a little 
for that international amity which makes the nations cease 
to suspect each other of being plotting enemies our letters 
to the press would have a greater value. But the work- 
ing woman from Lancashire and the toiler from Maine 
can beat the best of us at the game of international friend- 
ship 

Shall I describe the voyage?—how the waters rose and 
fell, or the steamer pitched and tossed, or the sun came 


of war,” 


up and went down again, or the spray dashed and the 
winds whistled? No. Partly from modesty and partly 
from consideration for several excellent authors I must 
decline. Washington Irving in his “Sketchbook” has re- 
flected on his voyage from America to England. His 
works are not now read as much as they used to be, and 
it would never do for me to give them a death blow by 
describing a voyage in a steamer. Poor old W. L. only 
describes a sailing ship anyhow. Then there is Dickens. 
In his “American Notes” he gives a vivid picture of the 
peculiar freaks of his stateroom during a storm. I might 
be accused of jealousy if I obliterated the Dickens pic- 
ture with the higher high lights of my electric bulb. 
Dickens had merely a lamp as a luxury and a candle for 
ordinary use. Many of my readers, too, are so satisfied 
with the way that Shelley wrote about the sunset in “Queen 
Mab” that they might resent even a finer word picture 
from my pen. I feel, therefore, that I am justified in 
leaving Shelley where he is. 

When Haydn was a young man in Vienna he was unable 
to write good music for a storm at sea in one of his 
early operas. Later on in life he crossed the English 
Channel and is reported to have laughed all the way from 
France to England when he saw what a stormy sea was. 
A voyage from Philadelphia to Liverpool on a steamship 
half worn out with five years of forced draught in war- 
time would either have driven the smile from Haydn's 
Slavonic face or fixed it into an unending grin. But why 
Rubinstein should have put five movements into his 
“Ocean” symphony I never could make out. This ship 
has only manifested three movements thus far and we 
are now 2,000 miles from the American shore. Perhaps 
Anton was prophetic and symbolic when he wrote his five 
jointed “Ocean” symphony. He referred to the Russian 
ship of state on the turbulent sea of politics. Weber's 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” and Mendelssohn’s “Calm 
sea and prosperous voyage” are good enough for land 
lubbers, but all the sailors on this British ship prefer “We 
sail the ocean blue,” from “Pinafore.” 

The inevitable concert was not for the benefit of the 
givers or of the endurers, but for the seamen on whom 
the heavy hand of time and the merciless buffeting of the 
salt waters had fallen. Perhaps our little contributions 
may bring a few comforts to the old sailors who so often 
faced the tempests, and bawled to the midnight winds, 
“All’s well.” The honors of the evening went to two 
gentlemen of color who talked and sang about the vaga- 
ries of the “hoss fly” and grew sentimental over the 
swarthy charms of “Mah Honey”’—a name which appa- 
rently rhymed with money and sunny. 

A young lady of uncertain age from an inconspicuous 
town out West bemoaned the fact that nothing of the 
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AN ARTIST COUPLE INDULGING IN 
SUMMER IDLENESS. 
The upper snapshot shows Edgar Schofield and his 
wife, Bnrietta Onelli, starting from Plymouth, 
Mass., for the Adirondacks, where they will spend 
several weeks-—below—a dip in the bay. 
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least importance had happened on the voyage for her to 
report to the local newspaper, and she asked me what to 
do. I told her that my rule was to write about some- . 
thing else when nothing happened, and believe she is now 
looking for something else. 

We have left far behind us the blazing sun and oppres- 
sive heat in which we sweltered near America and have 
reached the cooler breezes and low lying clouds of a lati- 
tude as far north as Hudson’s Bay in Canada. In a few 
hours we expect to see the hazy outlines of southern Ire- 
land, and later on to catch a glimpse of England, which 
must have seemed a cloudy, bleak and inhospitable coun- 
try to the legions of Julius Casar when they first saw it 
2,000 years ago. I hope to find it more congenial than it 
was to an ancient Roman, and if the readers of the Musi- 
cAL Courter will be kind enough to read my letters that 
are to follow this sea sketch I promise to do my best ‘to 
interest them in the musical affairs of England, 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


100 Concerts Last Season for Moiseiwitsch 


The news that Benno Moiseiwitsch is coming to Amer- 
ica for a tour of piano concerts has of course aroused a 
keen interest all over the country, for he is the one pian- 
ist about whom London has literally “gone wild” during 
the last few years. The record of his astonishing per- 
formances is proven in a brief summary of this last sea- 
son, when he was soloist at twenty-five orchestral concerts 
in London, and eighteen in eleven other cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the course of these forty-three or- 
chestral appearances he played eighteen different piano 
concertos ! 

Besides the amazing number of London orchestral en- 
gagements, Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave nine recitals there in 
Queen’s Hall and Wigmore Hall, each one to a capacity 
audience, as the London papers testify. 

In the provinces his receptions duplicated those of 
London; three recitals were given in Bournemouth, two 
in Bowden, Birmingham, Dundee, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, Bradford, Nottingham, Sheffield, Plymouth, 
Manchester, Aberdeen, Liverpool, and half a dozen other 
cities. When to this enormous list of appearances are 
added eight others in Queen’s Hall at miscellaneous 
concerts, five in Wigmore Hall, five in Aeolian Hall, and 
similar ones in Liverpool, Blackpool, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, etc., one begins to realize that this is a most unusual 
pianist. It is litthe wonder that the musicians in America 
he have heard him abroad predict a sensational tour 

ere, 


Mayer Artists Engaged for Big Benefits 


The United American War Veterans have arranged to 


‘give three big concerts for the benefit of the association, 


to take place in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sunday 
evening, October 26, and at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, on the afternoon and evening of November 
8. The programs will be of a most interesting and varied 
character, and among the artists who will appear will be 
Emma Roberts, contralto; Malcolm MacEachran, bass; 
Elias Breeskin, violinist; Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Carlo 
Liten, the Belgian tragedian, all of whom have been en- 
gaged through their manager, Daniel Mayer. 


Gorno Pupil Greatly Admired 


Mrs, Ned Hastings, artist pupil of Romeo Gorno at 
the College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, appeared with 
we recently at the Odeon, playing Liszt’s “Soirée 

e Vienne.” 
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Short Pedagogical Music Course 


EFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Of what does this course consist? 
Work on the following subjects: 


: Sight 

+ Mdodic Dictation, 
Fy ok Feeling. 

. Rh d ic i 

& Eel end Weak eae. 


etc., leading 








. ey 
9. Keyboard, 
to ies. 
to. Harmonic Dictation. 
12. How to apply to first piano lessons. 


Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments. 
Addresst New York City—109 W. 45th St., St. James Hotel 
T 


‘elephone: bryant 3247 
Chicage: 218 South Wabash Aveaue 
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Pittsburgh Hears Celebrated Musicians at 
National Association of Organists’ Convention 


PRESIDENT SCHLIEDER GIVES FORCEFUL OPENING ADDRESS—CHARLES HEINROTH PRE- 
SENTS SCHOLARLY PROGRAM—JOINT SESSION WITH ORGAN BUILDERS—MOVING 
PICTURE MUSIC DEMONSTRATED 





Pittsburgh, Pa., August 12, 1919—Although there was 
a terrible rainstorm Tuesday evening, August 5, about 100 
interested musicians from all parts of the country gath- 
ered in Carnegie Music Hall for the opening of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists’ convention, ; 

Charles Heinroth called the gathering to order in an 
informal way and introduced John L. Porter, of the board 
of trustees of Carnegie Institute, who made the address of 
welcome, to which Frederick Schlieder, president of the 
N. A. O., replied. After adjournment all were taken to 
the Y. W. C. A. Hospitality House on Fifth avenue, where 
refreshments were served and a general social time held 
for the purpose of getting acquainted. 

Present SCHLIEpER Gives Forcerut Appress. 

Wednesday morning, from 9 to 10 a. m., was devoted 
to registration at Carnegie Music Hall. At 10 a, m, the 
convention was formally opened with an address by the 
president, the appointment of committees following. At 
II a. m. a conference was held, the subject being “How 
Bach Came to Be and Why,” with Frederick Schlieder, 
organist and choirmaster, Collegiate Church of St. Nicho- 
las, New York, as speaker. In his address Mr. Schlieder 
stated that the potentiality of America in the world of 
music is far beyond any other country at the present time, 
but this is not sufficiently realized and all efforts should 
be made to bring it to the fore. He said in part: 

“Music is what we ourselves make it, and those who 
complain do not know that they are only showing them- 
selves up. The current of unrest now being felt strikes 
an even balance between the high and the low. We, as 
organists, must be alive to the thought that much depends 
upon music in these times. To use this feeling of unrest 
is the purpose of uplift. No person ever became great 
without being of service. We get what we give. We 
must use missic for service.” 

Hernrota Presents SCHOLARLY PROGRAM, 

In the afternoon a round table discussion took place on 
the subject of “Church Music,” after which Charles Hein- 
roth, Pittsburgh’s celebrated organist, entertained the audi- 
ence with a most scholarly recital, playing allegro ap- 
passionato, Dethier ; “Speranza,” Yon; minuet, Lulle; fan- 
tasia and fugue in G minor, Bach; andante from symphony 
in D (“Clock”. movement), Haydn; fantasie in 
flat, Saint-Saéns, and sonata, the “Ninety-fourth Psalm,” 
Reubke. The entire program was generally commented 
upon as being one of the best evér given and Mr. Hein- 
roth’s playing was said never to have been better. Of his 
program, the sonata by Reubke was especially mentioned. 

In the evening a service of Catholic music by the male 
choir of the Cathedral of St. Paul was given in the Cathe- 
dral, under the direction of Joseph Otten, which proved 
very interesting and brought out some of the Gregorian 
music that one is not in the habit of hearing. 

Movine Picture Orcan Music DeMonstRATED. 

Thursday morning at 9:30 Edward Napier, organist at 
the Liberty Theater, gave a demonstration of organ play- 
ing with the moving picture, The pictures used for the 
occasion were “Eye for Eye,” with Nazimova as star, and 
Charles Chaplin in “Shoulder Arms.” Mr. Napier showed 
what can be done with the organ in connection with pic- 
tures, and his performance throughout was one of the 
interesting features of the convention. 

Following this at 11 o’clock there was a business meet- 
ing and reading of the new constitution at Carnegie Music 
Hall, At2p.m. the conference subject was “Modern French 
Organ Music,” with Charles N. Boyd presiding. A paper 
was read by Henry S. Fry, of Philadelphia, followed by 
discussion. At 3 p. m. an improvisatorial organ recital 
took place. An illustrated lecture on the “Evolution of 
Musical Development,” by Frederick Schlieder, was an 
interesting feature, this recital being based on_ themes 
suggested note by note from the audience. Mr. Schlieder 
stated that a time will come when people will be able to 
improvise as easily musically as they speak, Expressions 
of surprise and approval at Mr. Schlieder’s versatility 
filled the hall after the final chord was struck. At 4:15 
Uselma Clarke Smith, of Philadelphia, gave a recital, the 
program including compositions by Widor, Bach, Parker, 
Stanley T. Reiff, Vierne and his own compositions. At 
5:30 an automobile sightseeing trip around the city was 
made, and at 8:15 Edward A. Kraft, F, A. G. O., organist 
and choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, 
played a very interesting program in excellent style, giv- 
ing a fine demonstration of registration. In place of play- 
ing the “Vierne” finale, he substituted the “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” which was an enthusiastically received 1tum- 
ber. 


Business Meretinc AND Evection or OFFICERS. 

Friday at 9 a. m., a business meeting with reports of 
officers, committees, and election of officers was held. The 
following were elected by the association: President, 
Frederick Schlieder (New York); vice-presidents, Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch (Boston, Mass.), J. Warren Andrews (New 
York), C. N. Boyd (Pittsburgh), Charles M. Courboin 
(Syracuse, N. Y.), Pietro Yon (New York), Ernest Kroe- 
ger (St. Louis, Mo.), S. L. Gruenstein (Chicago, IIL), 
Tertius Noble (New York); secretary, Walter N 
Waters (New York); treasurer, Albert Reeves Norton 
(Brooklyn, N. ¥.) ; executive committee, Frank S. Adams, 

John Doane, Clifford Demarest, 
York), Chester H. Beebe, Richard K. Bigg», A. Camp- 
bell Weston, Herbert Braham, E. A. McCrum, Herbert 
Stavely Sammond ag ae N. Y.), Alfred R. Brinler 
(Portland, Me.), Kate E. Fox (Morristown, N. J.), Rollo 
Maitland and Dr. John McE. Ward (Philadelphia), Dr. 
William A. Wolf ter, Pa.), Dr. E. Young Mason 
eS, mn, Ill.), Charles N. nm (Atlanta, Ga.), 
rles Heinroth (Pittsburgh), Adolph Stademann (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio), Arthur Turner (Springfield, Mass.), Ed- 


Id McCall (New » 


win Kraft (Cleveland, Ohio), Alfred Penningto - 
ton, Pa.), and H. A. Ditzel, Dayton, Ohio. agence 
Joint Session with Orcan Buttorrs. 
_At 10:30 S. L. Gruenstein was chairman of the joi - 
sion of the Organ Builders’ Association and N APO. wat 
the discussion Ernest M. Skinner stated that organists are 
idealists, all hard working and sincere, but poorly paid. 
They are the only class of people in the United States that 
has not yet gone out on strike. Mr. Skinner did not 
agree with the assertion that organists are egotists and 
that their poor playing was responsible for the lack of 
church attendance. He said the best music he has ever 
heard has been played in churches, Clifford Demarest 
New York warden of the American Guild of Organists, 
read a paper relating to the organ from the viewpoint of 
the organist, recommending some good points for the 
greater convenience of organists. 

At the 2:15 conference Dr. Francis Hemington, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Illinois Council, was chairman. Sub- 
ject: “The Influence and Responsibility of the Organist,” 
by Frank E. Morton, of Chicago. Discussion followed. 
At 4:15 Sydney C. Durst, of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave a re- 
cital of compositions of Spanish composers, 

Huco Goopwin ANnp RoLaNnp MAitTLANp HEArp, 
_ At 8:15 Hugo Goodwin, the young Chicago organist, who 
is said to hold the world’s record of having played between 
1,000 and 1,300 recitals without repeating a composition, 
gave only a part of the hy gina he was scheduled to play, 
due to sudden illness which necessitated him being in the 
hospital most of the day. His program was as Taos: 
Gothic symphony, Widor; “Dance of the Odalisques,” 
Rebikoff ; _toccata in E, De Mereau; “Heroic Piece,” 
Franck; ri audon from “Dardanus,” Dameau; “Told by 
the Camp Fire,” Goodwin; adagio in B flat, Pleyel; sym- 
phonic scherzo, Goodwin; “Second Legend,” Bonnet; 
Cossack cradle song, Napravnick, and “Cortege,” Debussy. 
After playing the above numbers it was thought best that 
Mr. Goodwin retire, Roland Maitland, of Philadelphia, 
kindly consenting to entertain the delegates with a few 
numbers, Mr. aitland played the overture to “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” prelude, B minor, Bach, and 
The Brook,” Dethier. His numbers were well received 
and his playing was masterful. Dr. John Ward, president 
of the Organ Players’ Club, of Philadelphia, read resolu- 
tions of thanks, and the convention adjourned. 
; PitrssurcH CoMMITTeEs. 

The Pittsburgh social committee consisted of Harvey 

B. Gaul, chairman; E. C. Clark, F. W. Fleer, William H. 
Oetting, Gordon B. Nevin, Mrs. Arthur B,. Switer and 
Mrs. Will Earhart, the two women representing the Tues- 
day Musical Club, and Dollmeyer Russel and William C. 
Hamilton, representing the Musicians’ Club. Much appre- 
ciation is also extended to Charles N. Boyd and Charles 
Heinroth for their deep interest and hard work in making 
the convention here a success. ; 
_.The néWly elected executive committee is as follows: 
Clifford Demarest,’ Kate Elizabeth Fox, Rollo F. Mait- 
land, J. J. Miller, Dr, William A. Wolf, Dr. J. McE. Ward, 
Edwin A. Kraft, Herbert Staveley Sammond, J. Henry 
Francis, Dr. Edward Young Mason, Henry S. Fry, Dr. 
Francis Hemington, Adolph Stadermann, Charles A. Shel- 
ton and Hamlin H. Hunt. : H. E, W. 


Summer Notes 
Harotp Lanp ENJoyep at CHAUTAUQUA. 


Harold Land, baritone, made his first appearance a 
Chautauqua, N. Y., recently, singing in Fs coe 
<a the title te in the rong hd “Elijah,” winning 

uccess in each instance. i 
he tecal Gaile eta. f his concert appearance 

He sang “Even Brave il” 3 x tet 6 
This familiar melody is yh nce ey A Pail hes brad I guns 
was immediately received by the audience as a true artist. The 
purity of his tones, his interpretation and his grasp of the funda- 
pasa ag Fe - some music are outstanding proofs that Chau- 
Tas Chowteneenn bate to its long list of successful soloists.— 

Warrorp AND Cox Havinc “Butty SUMMER.” 

Claude Warford, tenor, teacher and composer, and 
Ralph Cox, pianist, organist and composer, are, according 
to a note from the former, having a “bully summer” at 
pound Lodge, Long Island, Me. Many who have been 
there call it the most beautiful island in Casco Bay. 

_ Etizasern Ketso Patterson ANp THE Birp, 
_ Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, teacher of singing, is spend- 
ing the month of August in Woodstock, N. Y., occupying 
a cottage she has leased. Last season was one of the very 
busiest she has ever had, and she was unable to leave New 
York earlier because pupils wished to study during July. 
Miss Patterson relates an incident which recently occurred 
there. A small boy sat quietly while she was giving a 
lesson to his mother. Next day the mother remarked to 
the lad: “Listen to the bird, how beautifully he sings!” 
Then the boy remarked: “I think that bird goes to Miss 
Patterson to learn to sing.” Miss Patterson says, on the 
contrary, she will see if she can learn from the birds and 
give even better instruction next season. 
Kroecer Recirats at Cornett UNIversity 

Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, who is on the summer 
school faculty of Cornell University, is giving piano re- 
citals there, the one of July 31 being a Grieg program. 
He opened with the sonata in E minor, op. 7, and closed 
with the “Wedding Day at Troldhaugen.” August 7 the 
program consisted entirely of his own compositions. 

‘ ELeANor Everest Freer Decoraren, 

Eleanor Everest Freer, a Chicago composer, was award- 
ed the’ distinguished service medal by the French Red 
Cross for her work for French soldiers. She organized 
the War Relief Club, and was the founder of the Chictes 
Hospital Foundation to be built in Paris. 
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One of Nineteen-Nineteen’s Great Songs 


GREAT ARTISTS UNANIMOUS IN APPROVAL OF NEW FRANK H. GREY COMPOSITION—NEARLY FORTY DISTINGUISHED 
SINGERS WILL PROGRAM “THINK, LOVE, OF ME” 


VERY year has its song successes. So the question is 
always asked, “What will be the great songs of this 

_ year and who will be the fortunate composers?” 
This is a question which is given much thought and dis- 
cussion by those interested in music. 

And while the old and wise heads were discussing the 
question of what would be the successful songs of 1919, a 
composition was slowly and surely, very surely indeed, 
making its appearance over the musical horizon and 
ascending to the zenith of its popularity and fame. 

Great SONGs oF THE Past, 

Years that have passed have given us great songs. A 
few years ago 
“A Perfect 
Day’’ was 
given to the 
world, Later 
there came 
that appeal- 
ing composi- 
tion, “Little 
Grey Home in 
the West.” 
Another year 
the song suc- 
cess was 
“Somewhere a 
Voice Is Call- 
ing.” Only a 
year or so 
ago the world 
was singing 
‘The Sun- 
shine of Your 
Smile.” All of 
these were 
great songs 
because they 
were songs 
that the peo- 
ple could 








By London Whitney 


sing. In some unaccountable way they struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the masses and success was assured. 

From out of the quantity of unknown and unsung numbers 
a brilliant heart song is rising to the heights and is being 
hailed as one of the most popular songs of the day. 

WERRENRATH First To ProcRam It, 

What is this song? Whom is it by? Who discovered it? 
The song is “Think, Love, of Me,” by Frank H. Grey, 
an American composer who is fast making a reputation as 
a writer of melody songs. Reinald Werrenrath, the noted 
baritone, was probably the first great artist to recognize 
the signs of future greatness in this composition. Only 
a year ago, while still in manuscript, Mr, Werrenrath was 
programming and singing it to delighted audiences. 

One after another the great artists of the American con- 
cert stage have taken up this song, conferring upon it 
recognition and stamping it with their approval. Sophie 
Braslau, Paul Althouse, Merle Alcock, Arthur Middleton 
and Marcella Craft soon became interested and announced 
their intention of using “Think, Love, of Me,” on their 
programs, A couple of weeks later such singers as May 
Peterson, Olive Kline, Grace Kearns and Amparito Farrar 
had added the composition to their repertory. Suddenly, 
over night the song had leaped from obscurity to fame. 
Later, more than a score of other equally famous and dis- 
tinguished artists announced that they would sing and 
program this song. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESS, 

Naturally, the question is being asked why has this song 
made such a tremendous and irresistible appeal to the en- 
tire musical world. The answer seems to be in two out- 
standing characteristic features. In the first place, “Think, 
Love, of Me,” is a song of melody—of rich swelling notes 
of purest melody. There is something so exquisitely pleading 
in the tenderness of its theme that the listener is deeply 
touched. Marcella Craft, a superb interpreter, senses its 
beauty, and she expresses it in the following words: “It 
is just such a song as is needed to make the heart appeal 
to the public, which always loves suave melody such as 
Mr, Grey has embodied in this charming ballad.” 





A FEW OF THE DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS WHO ARE SINGING 


“THINK, LOVE, OF ME” 
IN CONCERT, SEASON OF 1919-20. 


The second important factor in the success of this song 
lies in its adaptability to all voices and to all singers. It 
is a song for men and women alike; for sopranos and 
tenors; for contraltos and baritones; for altos and basses. 
There is nothing heavy or intricate in its composition, 
yet the interpretative possibilities afford true artists a great 
vehicle for sympathetic interpretation. On the other hand, 
the simplicity of its theme is exquisite, pleasing and beau- 
tiful. 

An INsptrep COMPOSITION, 


One great artist has grown so enthusiastic over this song 
that he makes 
the statement 
that such com- 
positions are 
inspirations; 
they are 
found or dis- 
covered, nut 
written or 
manufactured. 

“A thing of 
beauty isa 
joy forever,” 
runs the old 
adage, and it 
is the good 
things in life 
which. last. 
The good 
songs are the 
songs which 
live. “Think, 
Love, of Me,” 
is a song of 
this type, and 
they are all 
too rare in- 
deed. May we 
have more 
like it! 
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MUSIC PLAYS BIG PART IN PARIS 
BASTILLE DAY CELEBRATION 


(Continued from page 7.) 
failingly creates music. In “Salammbo” these qualities are 
pre-eminent 

Tue “Pevittas &t MELISANDE 
Che Opéra-Comique has kept a long five years’ silence 
with “Pelléas et Mélisande,” during which this chef 
d'oeuvre of Debussy has mysteriously passed over to the 
tegory of masterpieces which always hold their own, be- 
cause of their deep humanity with all its poignant emo- 
This was easily felt the other night when the work 
was awain heard at the Comique. Has the premature death 
of the creator of “Pelléas et Mélisande” given a keener 
vision to us who remain? When the work appeared in 
April, 1902, its original form and style were appreciated, 
its perfection of beauty, thought and sentiment adored. 
But none has been able to create a companion lyric drama 
to “Pelléas et Mélisande,” this work stands unique. Classic 
in its grandly simple art, its exquisite restraint, its deep 
pathos, “Pelléas et Mélisande,” once again represented, 
holds its hearers in thrall, 
lhe honors of the evening were shared by Mme, Mar- 
guerite Carré, who had great success at her re-entry in the 
role of Mélisande, and M. Massager, who conducted the 
admirable orcheséra as he did at the first representation of 


this masterpiece, 


REVIVAL. 


tion 


lure 1o000oTH “MANON” AND 1,500TH “MIGNON,” 

Che Opéra-Comique has just given the one thousandth 
representation of T'Abbé  Prévost’s immortal _ story 
“Manon.” The idyll was a favorite with Massenet, who 
than a quarter of a century ago wrote his now 
score with Heilbronn and Talazac as chosen in- 
lhis 1,000th anniversary saw Marguerite Carré 
as Manon, other interpreters being MM. Fontaine, Vig- 
eau, Vieuille, Mesmaeckers and de Crens. In the third 
tableau the ballet du Roy was danced by Miles. Sonia Pav- 
loff, Dugue and the corps de ballet. André Rivoire’s 

Hommage a Massenet” was then recited by Mme. Piérat 
Comédie-Francgaise. M. Hesse directed the or- 


more 
lamous 
te? preter - 


of the 


chestra 
And of “Mignon” the fifteen-hundredth performance 


has been celebrated at the Opéra-Comique with brilliant 
success for the interpreters, Miles. Edmée Favart, Ritter 
Ciampi and Devries, Decreus, Vienille After the third 
tableau, Madeleine Roche, of the Comédie-Frangaise, won 
another success with her fine delivery of the “Stances a 
Ambroise Thomas” written by André Dumas, 

Lecocgo AT THE Opkra-CoMIQueE, 

A long-desired wish of the late Charles Lecocq has been 
realized by the Opéra-Comique, in placing the lamented 
composer's “Fille de Madame Angot” in its repertory, 
where figure the distinguished names of Auber, Adam, 
Hérold, Ambroise Thomas, Massenet, Bizet and André 
Massager, 

Notes, 

Mrs, Pauline Arnoux MacArthur (Mrs. John R. Mac- 
Arthur), a gifted American pianist and composer, well 
known in the musical circles of Paris and New York, en- 
tertained on July 14 a large and distinguished party of 
friends, who viewed from the balconies of her Paris apart- 
ment at the corner of the Rue Marbeuf and the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysées, the great Victory Parad: which 
marks an epoch in the world’s history, 

“America to France,” a new victory hymn, the words 
by Louise Ayres Garnett, and the music by Henry Hadley 
(dedicated to Maréchal Foch), was sung in Paris publicly 
for the first time by Ida Brooks Hunt. This hymn had 
an immediate success, 

An attractive three-part program recently presented at 
the Opéra was made up of “Rebecca,” by César Franck; 
“Helene,” -a short opera by Saint-Saéns, and the Delibes 
ballet, “Coppelia.” 
Comte pe Detma-Hee. 


David Mannes Secures Rosario Scalero 

Of keen interest is the recent announcement of the 
courses to be given next season by Rosario Scalero, 
the eminent Italian composer, in connection with the 
David Mannes Music Courses. Signor Scalero will 
arrive in America early in the fall, coming here at the 
special invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes to head 
their work in advanced harmony and theory. 

In addition to the regular harmony courses Signor 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Scalero is to give several courses which will give him 
the occasion of exhibiting his fine critical ability and 
musical erudition, which have greatly added to his 
reputation in Europe. One of these courses will be a 
series of lectures on the historical and esthetic devel- 
opment of the art of the violin, considered through the 
old Italian schools and their successors, illustrated by 
their masters and works. In order that the students 
may realize and understand the technical evolution of 
violin style, Signor Scalero himself will perform the 
most important works of the violin literature consid- 
ered in the lectures. As Signor Scalero has been a re- 
citalist of renown in Europe, he will bring a masterly 
virtuosity to bear in his performances. 

Another course given under the Italian master will 
include special work in choral composition, including 
a capella sacred and secular music. This subject will 
be divided into preparatory and advanced work. Un- 
der the first head Signor Scalero will consider coun- 
terpoint both in the modern tonality and antique to- 
nalities of the ecclesiastical period. Work in canonic 
imitations with cantus firmus as well as exercises for 
double chorus will be taken up by the students. In 
his advanced instruction Signor Scalero will consider 
the historical conception of the Gregorian chant and 
will take up in turn the Catholic choral, the Protestant 
choral, the madrigal, the canonic forms, the vocal 
fugue and its kind, the Latin and German motets, the 
a capella cantata and mass, the antique canzona for 


ischa 
Iman 


The season of 1919-20, will be 
Mischa Elman’s last in America 
for a number of years. 
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mixed voices, the forms of the double, triple and mul- 
tiple chorus, and the modern a capella forms. 

Besides his gifts as an artist and composer which 
have made his name familiar throughout Europe, 
Signor Scalero has won a historical name for himself 
as musical critic and historian, His authority may be 
estimated by the facts that he is prominently identified 
with the musical publication Corpus Musicorum Itali- 
corum, a monumental work issued by the Casa Edi- 
trice Musica. This is composed of a series of mono- 
graphs, which, together with the musical anthology, 
tell the whole story of the older and newer music of 
Italy and its creators, compiled by the most eminent 
musicians of Italy. Signor Scalero’s contribution in- 
cludes a critical historical study of violin art, beginning 
with Locatelli up to Paganini and then to the most 
modern Italian violinists. This is issued under the 
title “The Italian Art of the Violin.” 


ROCHESTER’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Next Season to Be a Strenuous One 


Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1919.—Rochester is to have 
an abundance of good music during the coming winter. 
The Furlong Course has been announced, which includes 
Galli-Curci, Kreisler, and three concerts by the Damrosch 
Orchestra with soloists. 

Mr. Raymond, former business manager of the Roches- 
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ter Symphony Orchestra, is planning an attractive concert 
course for the winter. 

The Tuesday Musical of Rochester, which suspended 
activities during the war, has again started and will have 
programs every two weeks, given by local musicians, be- 
sides bringing three artists during the winter. 

Haus Abel, the distinguished Russian pianist, is in 
Rochester as a guest teacher at the Institute of Musical 
Art during the summer months, Mr. Abel has given a 
series of recitals which were very successful, and which 
proved him an artist of the first rank. 

On Saturday night, August 9, Ludmilla Toretzka, the 
well known Russian dramatic soprano, delighted and 
thrilled a large audience at a recital given in the ballroom 
of the residence of Mrs. Samuel Weil, East avenue. Mlle. 
Toretzka, who is a pupil of Yvette Gitilbert, has a beauti- 
ful soprano voice of unusual range, beauty and brilliancy, 
and held her audience spellbound. The group of Russian 
songs, which were first charmingly explained in English, 
were sung with the fire and spirituality which portrayed 
the suffering of her people and moved her audience to 
tears. W. R. 


PETERSON AND WERRENRATH 
ATTRACT PACKED HOUSE 
AT OCEAN GROVE 


Metropolitan Opera Artists Render Interesting Pro- 
gram for Benefit of St. Paul’s M. E. Church 


Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14, 1919.—The auditorium 
was completely packed on Tuesday evening, August 12, 
when May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone of the same or- 
ganization, and Giacomo Quintano, an Italian violinist, 
were heard in an interesting concert, which was given for 
the benefit of St. Paul’s M. E, Church. Zhay Clark, a 
harpist, also appeared on the program, 

Miss Peterson’s numbers included “Nina,” Pergolesi; 
“Jag Thor,” old Swedish; “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” old 
Scottish; “Allelujah,” an air from “Exultate,” Mozart; 
“Yesterday and Today,” Spross; “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” Dvorak; “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Movin’,” a negro 
spiritual, and “Carmena,” Lane Wilson, besides several 
well liked encores. She was again heard in Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” assisted by Miss Clark and Mr. Quintano, as the 
final number, Stuart Ross furnished her accompaniments. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s first number was the “Avant de quit- 
ter ces lieux” aria from Gounod’s “Faust,” and he also 
rendered two groups of shorter songs which included 
“The Sands o’ Dee,” “Gypsy John,” Frederick Clay; 
“Punchinello,” J. L. Molloy; “The Lost Chord,” Arthur 
Sullivan; “Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” Cecil Forsyth; 
“The Irish Guards," Edward German; “Consecration,” 
Charles F, Manney; “Smilin’ Through,” Arthur A. Penn; 
“A Khaki Lad,” Florence Aylward. Harry Spier was the 
baritone’s accompanist. 

Miss Clark was heard in numbers by Saint-Saéns and 
Debussy, and Mr. Quintano played selections by Vitali, 
Sivori, Cui and Wieniawski B.S. 


Lieutenant Clifton Cited by General Pershing 


Lieut. Chalmers Clifton, who returned a month ago 
from two years’ war service abroad, during which he 
was attached to the Intelligence Section of the A. E. 
F,, and during six months also to the British Expedi- 
tionary Forces, has just been honored by a citation 
from General Pershing for “exceptionally meritorious 
and conspicuous services.” Lieutenant Clifton’s knowl- 
edge of the French language and customs made him of the 
greatest service in establishing and maintaining ex- 
cellent relations with our ally. 

Lieutenant Clifton, who succeeded Dr. Arthur Mees 
as conductor of the Cecilia Society of Boston, achieved 
a notable success with that organization, and his Bos- 
ton premiére performance of D’Indy’s “Chant de la 
Cloche” is remembered as one of the distinguished 
artistic events in recent years. He relinquished his 
post as conductor of the Cecilia Society to enter war 
service, and now upon his return to his profession has 
concluded to make New York his home. Lieutenant 
Clifton, who is counted among the leading young 
American conductors and composers, will undoubtedly 
be heard from and will make himself felt as a potent 
factor in musical matters this season, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ELIAS BREESKIN WINS FAME DESPITE LIFE’S EARLY STRUGGLES 
roe ae 


Elias Breeskin, the violinist, whose picture appears on 

the front cover of the current issue of the MusicairCou- 
RIER, is another notable example of the results of Ameri- 
can musical training. Although he was born in Ekaterin- 
oslav, Russia, in 1895, and began his studies and his career 
in that country, the major part of his musical education 
was received in New York from Franz Kneisel, the dis- 
tinguished violinist and founder of the Kneisel Quartet. 
» An older brother was his first teacher, and despite .the 
fact that when he was only four he showed a marked 
musical instinct, he did not begin to take lessons until he 
was seven, Older brothers are not always the most pa- 
tient instructors and the elder Breeskin was no exception 
to this rule, but thanks to the watchful care of his mother, 
the lessons at home were continued until it was consid- 
ered that the boy was ready to enter the local consérva- 
tory. There he happened to play before Leopold Auer 
on one of his annual visits, and the great master was so 
impressed by the child’s evident talent that he predicted 
a big future for him. A year later the boy had made 
such astonishing progress that he toured > principal 
cities of Russia, Germany, Austria and Scandinavia as a 
“wunderkind.” 

When Auer heard him he had suggested to the director 
of the conservatory that Breeskin should be sent to Petro- 
grad the following year. It had been arranged that this 
plan should follow the concert tour, but shortly after the 
return to Ekaterinoslavy that city was swept by one of 
the terrible massacres so prevalent in Russia around that 
period. The father lost all his worldly possessions but 
escaped with his family to Austria. Privations of the 
direst kind followed, for the father was penniless and 
many times they were on the verge of actual starvation. 
The boy of ten became for the time being the breadwinner 
for his parents and brothers, and after first playing in a 
modest way rose from poverty and obscurity to fame al- 
most in a night. He was summoned to play before the 
various royalties and became one of the most talked of 
violinists in that section of Europe. Despite all these 
flattering attentions and offers, his father decided to emi- 


rate to America, and together with his family settled in 

Itimore. 

Some months later a friend secured an audition for 
him with Mr, Kneisel, who at once used his influence to 
have the boy entered as a student at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York. Here the youth worked un- 
ceasingly, for his older brother, also a promising violin- 
ist, had died, and the onus of the upkeep of the family 
rested on his shoulders, He played from 7 at night until 
2 in the morning in a café orchestra, finding his best time 
for practice during the intermissions, for his days were 
devoted to his own lessons with Kneisel and those which 
he gave to a number of pupils whom he had secured, 

Such perseverance and unending effort had their re- 
ward, for on his debut as a mature artist he was hailed 
as one of the most promising violinists of his generation. 
During the past three seasons he has been heard as solo- 
ist with orchestra or in recital in over fifty of the prin- 
cipal American cities, appearing repeatedly in such im- 
portant centers as New York, Seuma, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Baltimore. 

Last spring he had the distinction of being chosen as 
assisting artist on the Caruso concert tour. He was se- 
lected by the great tenor himself from among all the 
younger violinists who were available and anxious for the 
honor. He appeared with Caruso in nine cities—Buffalo, 
Ann Arbor, Nashville, Kansas City, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Canton, O., and Springfield, Mass. Breeskin 
opened the program at each concert and Caruso followed, 
and it is significant that although bringing back the violin- 
ist for encores meant the retarding of the entrance of 
the greatest of tenors, and of course it was he whom the 
thousands had come to hear, nevertheless, Breeskin al- 
most without exception was forced to give double and 
treble encores on every appearance, 

Daniel Mayer, the New York manager, under whose 
direction Mr. Breeskin is playing, announces that the ar- 
tist, in addition to his usual round of important cities in 
the East and Middle West, will also make an extensive 
Southern tour during the coming season. 





GEORGE SCHNEEVOIGT 
INTERVIEWED; MUSICAL 
NEWS OF HOLLAND 


Jacques Urlus Marooned at Noordwyck—Wagner 
Productions Given in Amsterdam 


Wuo Scunéevorar Is, 

George Schnéevoigt, conductor of Stockholm Orches- 
tra, which hopes to visit America in the season of 1920-21, 
was born in Wiborg, Finland, in 1872, and his father was 
a conductor before him. He started out to be a cellist 
and went through a course of sprouts in the Helsingfors 
Orchestral School. Later he studied with Carl Schroder 
in Sondershausen, Julius Klengel in Leipsic, and, by virtue 
of a state “stipend,” continued in Dresden, Brussels and 
Vienna. He appeared as solo cellist as far east as Moscow 
and as far west as Hamburg, and returned home to teach 
cello at the Helsingfors Conservatory and get orchestral 
routine in the Helsingfors Philharmonic. His conduc- 
tor’s career began with a choral society in Helsingfors 
and summer concerts in Riga. In 1904 he succeeded 
Weingartner as conductor of the Kaim Orchestra in 
Munich and stayed five years. Meantime his name spread 
through Europe and he filled guest engagements from 
Amsterdam to Riga, where he became conductor of the 
Municipal Orchestra in 1909. Three years later he took 
the Municipal Orchestra in Helsingfors in addition, but 
resigned both posts to accept his present one in Stockholm 
shortly after the war broke out. During the years of the 
war he has made the Stockholm Orchestra what it is to- 
day—a virtuoso organization of the very first rank. One 
of Schnéevoigt’s pioneer tasks was the first production 
of “Parsifal” and the “Meistersinger” in Petrograd, where 
he conducted performances of the “Music Drama” theater 
from 1912 to 1914. ‘ 

It is too early to give a conclusive judgment of Schnée- 
voigt as a conductor. I have heard enough, however, 
to. be able to say that he is an interpretative artist of a 
high order and an interesting musical personality of cos- 
mopolitan cast. As an orchestral drillmaster it would 
perhaps be difficult to find his superior, and he is said 
to be somewhat of a terror in exacting almost impossible 
shades of nuance. A musician who has played under him 
tells me that one of his specialties is “a pianissimo that 
you have to search for.” 

The program of the opening concert of the season began 
with the “Meistersinger” prelude and ended with Beetho- 
ven’s fifth. Between the two were Saint-Saéns’ “Danse 
macabre,” Arenski’s “Variations on a Theme by Tschai- 
kowsky” for string orchestra, and Strauss’ “Don Juan.’ 
Where in the world can one hear such a program today— 
except in Holland? The principal number of the first 
“Symphony Concert” (one concert a week has this hon- 
orary degree) was Sibelius’ second symphony—apparently 
a novelty here, It has a wonderful, genuinely northern 
performance, and to judge from the applause the audience 
seemed to appreciate it very much. But nobody afterward 
had a good word to say for Sibelius. An anonymous card 
sent to the conductor next day explained the paradox. 
It read: “Symphonie de Sibelius—exécution admirable, 
opus blamable.” The Dutch temperament, on the whole, 
is not favorable to the mystic spirit of the north. 

Every Wednesday is soloists’ day at, the Kurzaal. Of 
the various soloists—singers, pianists, violinists—that have 
appeared thus far the most arresting personality is Alex- 
ander Schmuller, Russian violinist, who played the ['schai- 
kowsky concerto last week and received an ovation. 
Schmuller hails from Petrograd but was driven away 
from home by war and revolution. He is now professor 
of violin at the Amsterdam Conservatory—although still 
in his thirties. Before the war he had considerable suc- 


cess in Berlin, and he is preparing to resume his concert 
career where he left off. Schmuller is a real virtuoso in 
tlie better: sense: perfect technic and intonation, an abund- 
ance of temperament an ens 

like a reincarnation of Paganini. 
played the Brahms piano concerto 


d fine sense of rhythm. He looks 
Vera Schapira, who 
last night, is the only 


other soloist worth recording thus far. She is a pianist 
of the first rank, especially celebrated as a Liszt player. 
It is in this series that Eleanor Spencer, the American 
pianist,.is to appear during August. 

SCANDINAVIAN NoveLties. 


Among the new works that Schnéevoigt is to bring out 
during his season here are a “Strindberg symphony,” by 
Rangstrém, one of the youngest Swedish composers, and 
the second symphony of Kurt Atteberg, also a Swede. He 
will also conduct Sinding’s D minor symphony, Debussy’s 
“La Mer” and “Ronde de Printemps,” Ravel’s “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole,” and a recent work by Roger-Ducasse. He 
has already played Svendsen’s “Zarahayda,” Sibelius’ 
“King Christian” suite, and Ravel’s suite, “Ma Mére l’Oye,” 
which enjoys an extraordinary vogue in Holland just now. 
One of the most beautiful numbers of his programs thus 
far was Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen,” with 
orchestra, sung by Lisa Ohms, a Dutch singer. 

Altogether the Kurhaus concerts are the one consolation 
of the Scheveningen season, for while we wead of record 
heat spells in New York, overcoats and umbrellas are the 
two indispensable objects here. Father Neptune on top of 
the Kurhaus looks very sadly across the nymphless waves. 

WAGNER IN AMSTERDAM. 

The second of the two annual Wagner productions of 
the Amsterdam Wagnervereeniging, of which Henri Viotta 
is the founder and conductor, took place in the last week 
of June. The opera was “Parsifal,” and the performance 
was a real festival performance—as such rare occasions 
are likely to be. And what with such an orchestra as the 
Concertgebouw Orkest, such a chorus as the Wagner- 
vereeniging Koor, and such a conductor as the veteran— 
and inveterate—Wagner enthusiast, Viotta, the festival 
quality was a matter of course, especially when one con- 
siders the names of the principal soloists: Urlus as Par- 
sifal, Bertha Morena as Kundry, and Heinrich Schlusnus 
as Amfortas. The last named is one of the leading stars 
of the Berlin Opera and one of the few great German 
singers of today. Urlus, formerly of the Metropolitan, is 
as fine as ever, if not better, and shows that he has kept 
himself in perfect trim since his last appearance in New 
York. I shall have occasion to return to him. 

The only criticism that could be made concerning this 
really remarkable performance was in the matter of stage 
setting. The settings of the Amsterdam Municipal The- 
ater, where these performances are held, are in the tradi- 
tional Bayreuth manner, and the effect of these quasi- 
realistic, pasteboardy scenes, in this day of post-impres- 
sionism, expressionism and dada-ism, is nowhere as pain- 
ful as in this symbolistic, mystical musical poem, It is to 
be hoped that in the announced revival at the Metropolitan 
our really modern scene painters, of whom there are so 
many in America, are given a chance to employ their 
imaginations. 

An air of particular festivity was given to this per- 
formance since it occasioned a great manifestation of 
homage to the veteran conductor, who has just passed his 
seventieth birthday. The pioneer Wagnerite has been ac- 
tive as conductor of the Wagnervereeniging Since 1883, as 
director of The Hague Conservatory since 1896, and regu- 
lar conductor of the Residentié Orkest since 1903. All 
but the first of these posts he has just resigned, and his suc- 
cessors are Dr. Johan Wagenaar and Peter van Aanrooy, 
respectively, ; 

; Urius MAROoNeEp, 

Jacques Urlus, the Dutch tenor, is spending the summer 
with his family in his séashore cottage at Noordwyck-aan- 
Zee. Noordwyck is a vefy exclusive and récherché summer 
resort, but it takes a Dutchman to appreciate it. Nothing 
but sea and dunes and—wind, constant briny wind. Here, 
among the dunes, on which long, scraggly grass has been 
sown so they won't blow away and abandon Holland to 
inundation, stands Urlus’ charming half-timber cottage. 
The singer himself, the picture of health, walks in the 
wind or swims in the surf—to judgé from his complexion 
—all day. In the salon of his cottage, looking out over 
the sea, he told me of his doings since 1917. 

When Mr, Gatti-Casazza was obliged to write a special 
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cancellation clause into the contracts of the German sing- 
ers after America’s entrance into the war, Urlus, although 
a Hollander, voluntarily accepted the same conditions, 
and, to reciprocate, Mr. Gatti-Casazza added an extra year 
to the contract. So Urlus was to have been a member of 
the Metropolitan till 19190. He received his instructions to 
sail and made very serious attempts to get back to Amer- 
ica. There were no boats from Holland, England was 
closed for transit travel, and there remained only Scan- 
dinavia. That meant going either through Germany or 
across the mine strewn North Sea. The American Min- 
ister wouldn't allow the first, and Mr, Urlus’ family put 
its foot down on the alternative. So, literally between 
the devil and the deep sea, the trip was abandoned., and 
this meant cancellation in any case, 

Almost immediately after it became known that the 
tenor was not going back to America he was overwhelmed 
with offers from Europe. He sang in the Dutch Opera, 
of course, and also filled his regular guest engagements in 
Leipzig—sixteen evenings a season—and similar engage- 
ments in all the large cities. In addition he made some 
very successful concert tours, in Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Scandinavia. Last season his Scandinavian en 
gagements were especially successful. He sang twenty 
eight times; eight times at the Stockholm opera, five times 
in Copenhagen. In Stockholm he sang, besides Wagner, 
Don José in “Carmen,” and Radames in “Aida”; in Co- 
penhagen Tannhauser and Lohengrin in German, and the 
tenor roles in “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” in Dutch, while 
the rest of the cast sang Danish. The similarity of the 
two languages is such that the fusion was entirely satis 
factory. 

Urlus has gone in for song recitals with great success, 
especially in Vienna. In Vienna, too, he sang in Mahler's 
“Lied von der Erde,” and is to sing it again, both there 
and in Amsterdam under Mengelberg. He is booked for 


another Scandinavian tour next winter, which will be 
partly devoted to song recitals. It is not unlikely that a 
similar tour will be undertaken in America. At any rate, 


he is considering it. Both Mr. and Mrs. Urlus are anxious 
to see their American friends again. One of Mr, Urlus’ 
neighbors, for the time being, is Coenrad V. Bos, who has 
an American engagement and is trying to find ways to 
fill it. 

Guest Conpuctors For AMSTERDAM. 


The plans of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw orchestra 
for next season are now complete. Mengelberg is to con- 
duct thirty of the forty-five subscription concerts; for the 
balance foreign conductors are invited as guests. These 
include Alfredo Casella, Sir Edward Elgar, Leonid Kreut- 
zer, Arthur Nikisch, Gabriel Pierné, Richard Strauss, 
Hermann Suter and Arturo Toscanini, who will appear 
on October 23. There is to be a historical cycle of twenty 
seven concerts, which are to give a birds-eye view of the 
entire orchestral literature. Among the special programs 


are one devoted to Franck and d’Indy (February 19), 
Saint-Saéns, Dukas and Ravel (February 22), Debussy 
(March 11), Reger and Schillings (February 27), Strauss 


(February 29), Schreker, Schinberg and Korngold 
(March 25), and Bruckner (January 15). There is to be a 
Mahler festival, and how thoroughly the “national” pro 
grams have been arranged may be seen from the fact that 
there is even to be a Swiss program (ebruary 12) 


A PEact 


CELEBRATION, 


Amsterdam celebrated the signing of peace with a great 
choral and orchestral concert in the Concertgebouw on 
July 8 The program consisted of Albérie Magnard’s 
“Hymn a la Justice” for orchestra, conducted, in Men 
gelberg’s absence, by Evert Cornelis, the assistant con 
ductor, and a Te Deum for two choirs and orchestra, by 
Alphons Diepenbrock, conducted by the composer The 
chorus was an amalgamation of nearly all the choruses 
of Amsterdam, and the performance sufficiently impres 
sive even for so solemn an occasion 

Cksar SAERCHINGER. 








MARJORIE CHURCH, 


The young American pianist, who scored a brilliant success 
as soloist with the Stadium Orchestra, under the direction 
of Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, who appeared as quest conductér, on Thursday 
evening, August 14. The event was one of the red letter 
evenings of the entire series and both given a most 
enthusiastic reception by the unusually responsive audience, 
Miss Church's rendition of the second Rachmaninoff con- 
certo was authoritative and in every way thorotghly artis 
tic. Her appearance served again to strengthen the excellent 
impression that she had made previously in the metropolis, 


were 
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Almost 50,000 
Enthusiasts Hear 
Open Air “Aida” 
(Continued from page 5.) 
a part to which she gave tre- 
mendous dignity and lovely 
appearance by reason of her 
finely heroic physical propor- 
tions and her very beautiful 
features, However, she created 
an equally favorable effect 
with her voice, which is of 
wonderful carrying kind and 
has a delightfully sympathetic 
quality. Miss Van Gordon 
proved her thorough knowl- 
edge of the Amneris part by 
making it reveal all its in- 
herent theatrical strength. 
Marie Tiffany's clear, sweet, 
and well controlled soprano 
tones made the contributions 
of the Priestess a thing of 
musical joy. The chorus of 
300 and ballet of 100 did their 
work conscientiously and well. 

Over and above all, though, 
the energy and propulsiveness 
of Giorgio Polacco dominated 
the performance and he ac- 
complished deeds of wonder in 
holding his forces together 
and keeping the rhythms mov- 
ing correctly and the musical 
contents of the score empha- 
sized, colored, and contrasted 
without hitch or hindrance. 
The maestro triumphed un- 
equivocally, and he was recog- 
nized and féted by the huge 
audience accordingly. 

Spectacularly the “Aida” of 
Messrs. Gallo and De Seg- 
urola satisfied all expectations. 
The scenic equipment was of 
a size and character to har- 
monize with the hugeness of 
the surroundings, The pro- 
cession had hundreds upon 
hundreds of participants, well 
trained, convincing. A dozen 
horses carried captains of 
Radames’ legions. Oxen were 
harnessed to some of the 
chariots. And also present 
were the advertised camels and 
a very mastodonic and very 
real elephant. Radames’ en- 
trance formed a mighty cli- 
max with all the hosts of the Egyptian soldiery and popu- 
lace crowded onto every available foot of space on the 150 
foot stage. 

The enthusiasm of the audience remained unabated 
throughout the*evening, and was justified in every particu- 
lar. The event was a convincing demonstration of open 
air grand opera when given under right conditions and 
liberal and intelligent management. The proceeds of the 
evening went for the fund to help sufferers from the re- 
cent earthquake in Florence, Italy. It would be wisdom 
on the part of the projectors of the performance to repeat 
it later—say on Labor Day—for their own benefit. 


From left to right: 


ciari, Fortune Gallo. 


Anna Case Makes Her First Air Flight 


_ Anna Case, the popular American soprano, made her 
first aeroplane flight on Monday afternoon, August 11, 
when she was the only passenger with Major Sidney 


Photo by Illustrated News 
ANNA CASE. 
A most recent photograph of the popular Ameri- 
can soprano. 


E. Parker, R. A. F., on the first leg of his flight from 
New York to New Orleans via Hudson River, the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi, in the Curtis flying 
boat, the Sea Gull. 

Major Parker left Port Washington, L. I., Monday 


AT THE BASE OF THE SHEEPSHEAD BAY 
Luigi Albertieri (stage manager), 
Polacco, Princess Della Pattra (principal dancer), Manuel Salazar, Riccardo Strac- 
The picture, 
in the background is the simon pure, bona fide article. 
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SPHINX. 
Andrés De Segurola, Giorgio 


a flashlight, was taken at night, and the moon 


afternoon, and picked up Miss Case in front of her 
summer cottage at Mamaroneck on the Long Island 
Sound, The flight was made over the Sound to New 
York, crossing to the Hudson near the Battery, de- 
scending in front of the Poughkeepsie Yacht Club at 
5.45 p. m., when Major Parker and Miss Case went 
ashore for dinner, The unexpected arrival of the hy- 
droplane at Poughkeepsie caused a great deal of excite- 
ment among the people at the club and near the shore, 
and when they saw a young woman stepping out of 
the machine in an ordinary street dress their amaze- 
ment knew no bounds. After dinner Miss Case left 
for New York on the 8.45 train and was back safe and 
sound at her home before 12 o'clock, after the most 
exhilarating day she had ever had. 

In speaking of the flight Miss Case said: “Well, it 
was just wonderful, just wonderful! Afraid? No, not 
a bit of it. At any rate, it came about in such a hurry 
that I had not time to think about any fear. The origi- 
nal plan was altered, so | thought the flight was off 
for the present, then the bicycle policeman came rush- 
ing down the lawn, shouting, ‘There is a chap up in 
the air looking for you; he was down in front of the 
Yacht Club asking where he could find you. I told 
him I would run up and tell you and fire my revolver 
so he would know where to come down.’ In a few 
minutes the plane was on the water a short distance 
from the shore; I hurried out in my canoe and climbed 
in. Up and on we went, down the Sound, across New 
York and up the Hudson, flying most of the time two 
thousand feet up. It was simply glorious to see the 
great city, the Hudson, the Palisades, from above. 
You hardly realize that you are thousands of feet up 
in the air. The only trifling uncomfortable feeling is 
when the machine makes a turn; that gives a sensation 
akin to that of seasickness. There were three in the 
plane, Major Parker, his mechanic and myself. - The 
noise of the propeller is terrific and you cannot talk; 
if you want to say anything you must write a note. I 
was dressed just as I am now, with the addition of a 
flyer’s cap.” 

“Will you go up again?” the distinguished singer 
was asked. 


“I surely will if I have a chance,” was her answer. 


Normal Dunning Class in New York 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, well known Dunning Sys- 
tem teacher, is scheduled to hold a normal class in New 
York City, September 1o. 


Uda Waldrop Engaged 
Marguerite Raas, of San Anselmo, Cal., has announced 
her engagement to Uda Waldrop, well known in New 
York and San Francisco musical circles. 


Ruth Helen Davis Married 
Mrs. Max Danziger has announced the marriage of her 
niece, Ruth Helen Davis, to Dr. Charles Harvey Archi- 
bald. The ceremony took place at Deal Beach, N. J., on 
Monday, June 18. 
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BONCI 


The World’s Greatest Exponent of the Art of 
“Bel Canto” 


Will return to America next season for 
a joint recital and concert tour and will 
also bea guest artist for a limited 
number of performances with the 
Chicago Opera Association, appearing 
in the cities of Milwaukee, Peoria, St. 
Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Fort Worth, Houston and Little 
Rock, as “Rodolfo” in “‘La Boheme.”’ 
He will also be heard as ‘‘Riccardo”’ in 
“The Masked Ball” in Chicago, New 
York, Boston and other cities. 














The Celebrated Tenor will be assisted by 


ELEANOR BROCK ¢ 


(COLORATURE-SOPRANO) 


in joint recital for a tour which will include 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, DETROIT, CLEVELAND and as many other cities 
as his operatic engagements in the UNITED STATES, MEXICO ELEANOR BROCK 
and CUBA will‘allow him to accept. (The Southern Lark) 








CONCERT PROGRAMS will contain duets from ‘Elisir d’Amore’”—‘tManon’’— 
last act of “Aida” —**BALLO IN MASCHERA’’—Special arrangement of the concerted 
number allowing MR. BONCI to sing the *E SCHERZO OD E FOLLIA,” in which 
interpretation he has scored veritable triumphs and sensations all over Europe. 





Also Available for Spring Festival Engagements 


For Dates Address JULES DAIBER (miticintkr) Aeolian Hall - - New York City 


COLUMBIA RECORDS (Member National Musical Managers’ Association of U. S.) 
EDISON RECORDS KNABE PIANO USED 
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According to the New York Times, the name of 
Isidore de Lara’s new opera, soon to be produced 
in London, is “Nail.” Will the critics hit it on the 
head? : 

mae 

There are over 8,000 colored musicians actively 
engaged in the United States and the best of them 
have formed an association to bring about a higher 
artistic standard and closer co-operation among the 
members, 

+ 

Hermann Jadlowker, the Russian tenor, will re- 
place Lucien Muratore, in the French repertory and 
make his debut with Mary Garden as a member of 
the Chicago Opera Association, by which he has just 
been engaged, 

—— 

Added to the list of novelties for the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, already printed in these columns, 
are “Nais Micoulin,” by Alfred Bruneau, and “La 
Rotisserie de la reine Pédauque,” after the story 
by Anatole France, with music by Charles Lévade. 
: sents 

It lookd as if there might be no season at Italy’s 
most famous opera house, La Scala, Milan, the 
coming winter. Nothing is surer than that such a 
season is bound to result in a deficit, and it is dif- 
ficult at this time to find anybody in Milan who 
wants to shoulder it. 

—_—— ~o-- 

Evidently that dear Italy did not exert its usual 
attractions for Enrico Caruso this summer. His 
harrowing experiences there recently have been 
published and therefore no one will be surprised to 
learn that the tenor and Mrs, Caruso sailed from 
sunny It’ August 14 and will be in this city some 
time next week, Apropos, a wireless rumor again 
says that a certain interesting event is impending 
in the Caruso establishment, 

as” OR 


The suggestion made a short time ago by Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, to the effect that the Juilliard $5,000,000 
music endowment fund could be best used in estab- 
lishing a national conservatory of music, was com- 
mented upon enthusiastically by Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of President Wilson, who was in New 
York for a few hours last week. “I was so pleased 
when I read Mr, Bodanzky’s statement in the Ncw 
York papers that I wanted to congratulate him,” 
Miss Wilson said. “He certainly has the right idea 
as to the manner and method of developing a musi- 
cal atmosphere in America. I always have wished 
that our Government could control an immense insti- 
tution of this kind, one having as its only ideal the 
fostering and promotion of the highest musical 
achievement. I hope that Mr. Bodanzky’s sugges- 
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tions will meet with the approval of those in charge 
of the Juilliard fund as well as any other funds of 
a similar nature.” Miss Wilson also discussed the 
co-operative idea on which the New Symphony 
Orchestra is founded. In commenting on the plan, 
she declared that “co-operation is the way all 
things should be,” thereby reflecting a famous and 
historical thought of her gifted father. 
— 

It is certain that New Orleans is to have its pro- 
jected opera company next season and Louis P. 
Veronde, the artistic director of the organization, 
now is in Paris, engaging singers for the company 
which will number about 160 all told. The reper- 
tory will be entirely French, Last Monday decora- 
tors and carpenters began the work of renovation 
of the famous old New Orleans Opera House, 


—— 


Congratulations to our Paris namesake, Le Cour- 
rier Musical. The general secretary of the com- 
pany which publishes it, Theodore Puget, has been 
chosen by MM. Trarieux and Bravard, the new 
directors of the Theatre Gaieté-Lyrique, as admin- 
istrator of that house. It will be remembered that 
a company from the Gaieté-Lyrique is to come to 
the United States for the season of 1920-21 under 
the direction of the French American Association 
of Musical Art, 

wirntbiesbinns 

Alphonse Mustel, son of the late Victor Mustel, 
inventor and manufacturer of the organ which 
bears his name, will succeed his father at the head 
of the business, located in Paris. Mustel organs 
are little known in this country. They are an im- 
proved form of harmonium with voicing much re- 
sembling that of a pipe organ. Richard Strauss 
uses one in the score of his “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
to give body to the small orchestra of thirty odd 
men which he employs. 


a 
Y 


Minnie Tracey calls the MusicaL Courter’s 
attention to the fact that some American papers— 
not the Musica, Courter—have referred to the 
recent first performance of the Mariotte “Sa- 
lomé” at the Paris Opera, as the premiére of the 
work. Miss Tracey writes: “This is a mistake, for 
I was at the dress rehearsal and premiére given at 
the Gaieté-Lyrique at Paris.” Miss Tracey is quite 
correct in saying that the work was produced at 
the Gaieté-Lyrique, but that (in April, 1910) 
was only its first Paris performance. The 
actual premiére of the work took place at Lyons, 
France, October 10, 1908. 
—__o—— : 

We have all sorts of bureaus for finding employ- 
ment for the home-coming doughboys. Many of 
the demobilized officers, too, it is understood, seek 
employment. Here then, is a suggestion in the 
form of an advertisement clipped from the London 
Times of July 3. The-only trouble is that, while 
the employment might well take up the discharged 
officer’s entire time if all singers of bad French 
accepted his offer, the remuneration would not be 
large, should returned Americans undertake the 
business on the same basis which the advertising 
gentleman, late of the Royal Air Force, proposes: 

Demobilized R. A. F. officer and opera enthusiast, being 
struck with poor pronunciation of French being sung at 
present by some of our English operatic artists, is willing 


to give to singers really expert instruction free, during 


the little spare time at his disposal. Box H. 231 The 
Times. 


ee cn 


Owing to the great success which Nahan Franko 
is achieving with his Grand Union Hotel concerts 
at Saratoga this summer, a number of the promi- 
nent residents of that city are discussing the 
project of founding a regular symphony orchestra 
for a series of performances during July and 
August each year and inviting Mr. Franko to lead 
the organization. Albany, Troy, Schenectady, and 
a number of smaller towns are within easy 
distance of Saratoga and concerts there, of the 
kind contemplated, would be sure to attract audi- 
ences from the entire countryside through the 
Mohawk and Genesee Valleys. During August 
Saratoga is packed with New Yorkers and they 
have testified by their attendance at the present 
concerts to the esteem in which Mr. Franko is held 
by the music lovers of the metropolis. He is one 
of the few conductors America possesses who was 
born in this country, and he also is one of the even 
smaller number who has had many years of active 
experience in every department of orchestral work, 
from being concertmaster to leading comic opera, 
ballet. grand opera, and symphony concerts. His 
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connection with the Metropolitan Opera House for 
a quarter of a century is remembered gratefully by 
the patrons of that institution. Apropos, thirty- 
eight years ago, in 1881, Nahan Franko led an un- 
precedentedly successful series of concerts at the 
old Clarendon Hotel in Saratoga. 


serine 


Musical News (London) had quite a time in its 
issue of July 19. After acknowledging that “we 
are all caught tripping at times,” it calls attention 
to errors of fact made by the music man of a Lon- 
don daily in reporting the Peace Thanksgiving 
Service at dear old .St. Paul’s, and concludes: 
“Finally, he (the reporter) surpassed himself—the 
King and Queen stood with bared heads (italics 
ours) on the western steps during the short service 
there! Evidently there are some journalists in 
need of a holiday.” Yes, indeed, all journalists are 
in need of a holiday occasionally; perhaps among 
them the special Covent Garden correspondent of 
the Musical News who, a few pages further on, 
discovers for that paper a new aria sung by Dinh 
Gilly in a performance of “Un Ballo in Maschera.” 
It is called “E sei tu” and we have searched the 
score in vain for it. Incidentally we were carried 
away witli a sensational and romantic serial which 
is running in Musical News just now. It is enti- 
tled “Sixteenth century counterpoint and the poly- 
phonic treatment of plain song.” We wonder if 
the American publication and moving picture rights 
of this thriller are still purchasable. And then there 
is this cryptic and mysterious paragraph, which, 
we are sure, conceals somewhere within it a subtle 
“Haw, haw!”: “Lord Berners, who is a composer 
as well as an attaché at Rome, has written a piece 
entitled, “To a Rich Aunt,’ which is labelled with 
the delightfully unconventional motto, ‘At last we 
shall be able to afford a car.’” At this point we 
closed the Musical News, unwilling to risk a further 
strain upon our emotional centers. 


soni eens 


A COMPOSER'S PAY 

The composer for the stage is the only composer 
who is systematically and regularly paid for his 
work, according to its drawing power at perforin- 
ances. Composers of all other kinds of music only 
get a small royalty on the copies of their music 
which are sold. A song composer may have his 
song sung by half a dozen or a dozen of the lead- 
ing singers of the world and yet not receive one red 
cent for his work unless some copies are sold. In 
this branch of musical composition there is great 
room for improvement, in so far as the pay is con- 
cerned. For instance, a composer may write a 
splendid song which creates a tremendous amount 
of enthusiasm and excitement in a concert hall full 
of music lovers, and the composer nevertheless may 
not receive the slightest remuneration from any one 
of the two thousand persons who applauded the 
song, simply because the work is too difficult for 
any but a professional singer to perform. Now we 
maintain that there ought to be some means of get- 
ting the public to pay for enjoying the music they 
hear even though they do not buy copies of it. As 
matters now stand, it is the easiest, simplest, and 
frequently the most vulgar song which makes the 
most money for the composer because people with 
little or no musical culture are in the majority. So 
the bad composer writes for the greatest public, and 
the best composer gets the poorest pay. We, of 
course, must make an exception of Ethelbert Nevin. 
His songs sell notwithstanding their high class 
merit. But if Nevin’s songs should be paid for 
every time they are sung in public as well as every 
time one of them is sold, it is plain that the com- 
poser would get better pay. In France they man- 
age these things better. Not long ago we saw in 
the newspaper that Sousa, who is a member of the 
French society of composers, received quite a large 
sum of money collected by the society from the per- 
formances of his works in France. But then, of 
course, in matters of art France is civilized and we 
are uncivilized. Imagine the money Sousa would 
get from his compositions if he was paid ever so 
small an amount on each performance of his works 
in the United States alone! 

There are thousands—yes, millions—of persons 
in America who have heard several of Sousa’s 
marches, and who perhaps can whistle them, who 
have never contributed a solitary cent to the com- 
poser. Here and there, in the immense audience 
at a Sousa concert, is some one who buys a piano 
arrangement of the march played by the orchestra. 
That is about all the composer ever gets—that is to 
say, the royalty of ten per cent. on the sale of the 
piano piece. ia 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


It is interesting in the light of events since 1914 to 
run across some of the musical opinions expressed 
prior to that time. Recently we picked up Algernon 
Ashton’s famous letters to the press (of which he 
published 525 in book form) and found this one, 


on page 2098: 


To the London Outlook: 

Let me relate to you the latest and well nigh incred- 
ible instance of German Anglophobia. One of the best 
known lady vocalists in Berlin was engaged to sing at 
a charity concert, and among the songs she put down 
on the program was one composed by a certain Alger- 
non Ashton. When, however, the time came for the 
concert to take place, this particular song was struck 
out, on the ground that it emanated from an English- 
man! Could petty, childish and idiotic spite go fur- 
ther? And this all because we have been victorious in 
South Africa and added another vast territory to our 
glorious and ever extending empire, the wonder and 
marvel of the world! The insane hatred and jealousy 
which the Germans show toward England are really be- 
coming quite ludicrous. 

Yours very obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


June 21, 1902. 


And then, a day or so later, we came across the 
attached passage in Alexander Moskowski’s “Die 
Kunst in Tausend Jahren,” a 1910 series of reflec- 
tions and prophecies : 

At the threshold of our new day stand no wars of 
liberation and no “Eroica,” no Bismarck symphony and 
no standards to give the musical troops a historical or 
fatherlandish direction. From the great days of Sedan 
and Versailles only Wagner’s “Kaiser March” looms 
forth. For the rest, the great masters of tonal art— 
should there be any now existing—neglected to take 
notice of the war and the founding of the empire. 
Have the political impulses ceased? At least it seems 
so. Perhaps, though, too much was accomplished; 
perhaps the contemporary and early future problems 
of the nations are not suitable as a creative spur to 
musical minds. The motto “Freedom, Equality, Unity” 
no longer is rooted in vain longing, no longer sug- 
gests dim and distant horizons, but now has become a 
matter of fact; a covenant which requires only the final 
work of editing. Our parliaments and convents are 
ruled by algebra, geometry, statistics, “Schwarmerei” 
is banned, and of course where nothing is sown except 
paragraphs, musical inspiration cannot be expected to 
result as the harvest. 

And so composition goes on its way and en route 
feeds on the rations it had when it started, as no new 
food is supplied by Heroism or Romanticism. Taxes, 
election census, decimal calculations and labor ques- 
tions cannot be put into compositions. But mayhap 
new musical ideas may come from the conquest of the 
air, Or from the extension of armaments on land and 
water? Will no composer listen here to fate knocking 
at the door? Vain waiting. To the musical creative 
mind a Phaéton still is closer than a Zeppelin, a phan- 
tom ship still is preferable to a dreadnaught. Only in 
one respect does the musical spirit of our day seem to 
be related to current politics: “Our future lies on the 
water” (as the Kaiser said, referring to the navy). In 
other words, our striving should be to fluidize our 
ideas, maintain the unfathomable depths of the tonal 
art, and to keep our eyes fixed on the distant perspec- 
tive in the search for the ideal goal. 


And now that the German composers have had 
another war and a fill of heroics, together with a 
complete change of politics and emancipation from 
the armament increase and “future on the water” 
—after Scapa Flow is the naval future of Germany 
not “under the water” ?—let us see what the Teu- 
tonic tonalists will bring forth to add to the musical 
masterpieces of the world. 

Variationettes 

If you doubt that there is such a thing as a 
Fijian hyian-book in the native language, write to 
Harold Reeves, 210 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
who offers it for sale at twenty-one shillings, or 
about $5.25. If you are collecting musical gems, 
Mr. Reeves will sell you also Minasi’s “Brilliant 
Fantasia on ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ for concertina and 
piano,” and charge you the bargain price of only 
one shilling and threepence, or about thirty-one 
cents. 

eRe 

Perhaps the tolerant attitude of the English to- 
ward German music during the war was because 
they remembered that Mendelssohn wrote his 
“Elijah” ior them, Handel did his best oratorios 
for them, and Beethoven composed a symphony 
for the London Philharmonic. 

eRe 

In the glorious contest now on to decide who 
won the war, a due share of credit is reserved 
mentally by all those artists who promised to per- 
form at patriotic concerts but failed to appear 
when they considered their publicity to have been 
inadequate, 


An optimist is the chap who stands in line sev- 
eral hours outside the Metropolitan and says: “I 
wonder if [ can get in.” A pessimist is the fellow 
who waits for his limousine in the lobby crowd 
after the opera and says: “I wonder if I can get 
out,” 

ere 

A musical low life is the person who sat near 
us after Galli-Curci had finished the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia,” and who remarked: “Well, she’s 
got that off her chest, anyway.” 

nme 


More to our liking was the spontaneous com- 
ment of the lovely lady who was in our box at the 
Sheepshead Bay “Aida” performance last week 
and when the much heralded, long-legged, non- 
thirsty, and hump-backed denizens of the desert 
appeared in the procession scene, hummed: “The 
Camels ure Coming.” 

eee 

Beethoven’s deafness saved him at least in later 
life from having young women ask him after a 
concert : “How old were you, Mr. Beethoven, when 
you first began to compose ?” 

eRe 


Famous Rubinsteins: Anton, Nicolai, Arthur, 
Beryl, Ida, 


eRe 
Famous Wagners: Richard and Charles L. 
eRe 


We wonder that none of the musical writers on 
the dailies, in commenting on the death of Leon- 
cavallo, thought to speak of his having composed 
only one successful opera, “Pagliacci,” in which 
respect he resembled Mascagni, who also had writ- 
ten only one successful opera, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

Rere 

Obituaristically. speaking, the best of the recent 
local reviews of Hammerstein and his career was 
the fascinating one-page study written by Carl Van 
Vechten in the Morning Telegraph of August 17 

ere 

James Huneker has just read ‘Morris Guest” 
and says in the Times that it is almost the most 
satisfying musical novel in the English language 
This colunin would like to proclaim modestly the 
fact that it published a véry full résumé of 
“Morris Guest” when that book first appeared 
some half dozen years ago and at that time pro- 
nounced the book a very picturesque and powerful 
one, 

eRe 

Our desk is honored with many books from pub- 
lishérs, but we regret to say that we neglect to 
read them, especially as we do not wish to write 
literary reviews in this department. However, we 
have just received two volumes whose lure proves 
irresistible and we shall lay aside everything else 
for a day or two in order to devour the pair of 
books in question. They are W. L. Manson’s “The 
Highland Bagpipe, its History, Literature, and 
Music,” and E. Y. Cox’s “The Art of Garnishing 
Churches at Christmastide and other Festivals.” 

ere 

Having finished the foregoing, we may have 
enough enthusiasm left over to tackle C. Welch’s 
“History of the Boehm Flute, with an appendix 
containing papers relating to the Boehm-Gordon 
Controversy,” or William Gardiner’s “The Music of 
Nature, or An Attempt to prove that what is pas- 
sionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speaking, 
and performing on musical instruments, is derived 
from the sounds of the animal world.” 

eRe 

Mrs. Rose Eidies described in the Harlem Police 
Court the other day how her husband, Samuel, had 
been a skillful and prosperous paper-hanger until 
he began to play upon the violin and wear a loose 
cravat and a “velvet music jacket.” Thereafter 
Samuel rebelled at work, asked Mrs. Ejidies to earn 
her own living by taking in refined washing, and 
proceeded to give himself entirely to the lascivious 
pleasings of the fiddle and the music jacket. Mrs. 
Eidies stood it as long as she could and finally ex- 
pressed her criticism of Sam’s performance by 
striking him over the head with a bottle. When 
the case came before Magistrate Corrigan, that 
learned judge, wishing to preserve domestic felicity 
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and yet not desiring to interfere with art, took the 
matter under advisement and reserved decision. 
We have an idea that the music jacket will weigh 
heavily against Sam when the Court finally arrives 
at a verdict. 

ReeRre 

President Wilson says he “hears voices in the 
air.” We heard them, too, at Sheepshead last Sat- 
urday, and they sounded very pleasing. 

meme, 

Exit the bibulous person who used to call for 
“The Holy City” or “The Rosary” at restaurants, 
sing the refrain in a quavering voice, and beat 
time thereto with a glassful of whiskey. 

Rene 

“New York is said to have 2,573 miles of 
streets,” an American composer remarked to us, 
“but I'll vow it is nearer 3,573,000, as I discov- 
ered when I tramped the sidewalks from publisher 
to publisher trying to sell my symphony.” 

zrme*e 

Returning to Chas. L. Wagner, we wish to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following: 

New York, August 15, roro 

Dear Sir: I have read with a great deal of interest your 
wonderful suggestions of Music as a cure for all sorts 
of diseases. 

i want to add one more, for the tired Manager: “It is 
enough, oh Christ,” from “Elijah.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Cuas, L. WAGNER, Manager. 
eee 

Everyone seems able to write excellent and at- 
mospheric Oriental music except Orientals. 

ere 


And until Granados and Albeniz appeared on the 
scene, everyone wrote better Spanish music than 
the Spanish themselves. 

Rn er 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has set a good example 
with her piano concerto, for Mana-Zucca is out 
with a new work in the same form and she was 
due to play it at the Stadium last night (Wednes- 
day). 

: eRe 

Nilly—“There’s a tarantella on the program.” 

Willy (jumping up and throwing away his 
program )—“Great guns, where? Their bite is 
deadly.” LEONARD LIERLING. 

—————<$0>$§$—— 


HOW TO COMPOSE A SUCCESSFUL SONG 

An uncultured listener always finds the work of 
the highly trained musician dull if the rhythm of the 
composition is not well marked. The great con- 
ductor and pianist, von Bulow, made a witty re- 
mark which has become famous: “In the beginning 
was rhythm.” This fact is occasionally forgotten 
by skilled composers. Rhythm is the one element 
we are most conscious of whenever we hear a popu- 
lar song. ‘The tune of the popular song would not 
be noticed at all if the rhythm could be taken away. 
It is rhythm which makes the ordinary theater or- 
chestra so acceptable to the ordinary man. 

If two compositions were to be played to a man- 
ager, one of which had a well marked rhythm and 
only a commonplace melody and very little chord 
variety, while the other composition had a melody 
of distinction, rich harmonies, but a tame and un- 
demonstrable rhythm, the manager would instantly 
choose the first work for the play he was producing. 

Counterpoint is the last element to be liked by 
the mind in its musical development. We do not 
mean to say by that that contrapuntal music is nec- 
essarily higher and better than all other kinds of 
music. We only say that the contrapuntal instinct 
is late in coming. And when counterpoint is em- 
ployed it must not be at the expense of the other 
clements which are required in a successful and sat- 
isfactory composition. Much of the old classical 
works in contrapuntal style are only counterpoint 
gone to seed without a shred of the flower of 
melody or the life of rhythm. 

. We are therefore safe in saying that a song to be 
popular must needs keep nearer the rhythm end of 
the list than the counterpoint end. Whatever hap- 
pens, the rhythm should be well marked, the tune 
should be pleasing, and then, in addition, plenty of 
rich harmonic changes and a supply of counterpoint 
may be added, provided of course that the funda- 
mental rhythm and melody are not obscured. We 
can come no nearer than that in telling how to write 
a popular success. 

The reason why so much of the popular music of 
the day is unpleasant to the musically cultured is 
that the rhythm is so much more marked than it 
need be and the harmonies are so poor, as well as 
the melodic phrases hackneyed. 
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HOW IT IS DONE—BY SOME 


Following is a presentation of the way some per- 
sons who expect to embark in the managerial busi- 
ness with, it is to be presumed, the expectation of 
making a success of it, ply their trade. It reflects 
in no way upon legitimate managers, but illustrates 
only the methods of some to whom confiding young 
singers entrust their careers—and their money— 
until the rude awakening comes. For the sake of 
the young singer in question, who escaped entan- 
glement, her name and that of her at-first-would-be 
manager is omitted, but the documents in the case 
are in possession of the Musica Courier. 

The “manager” met the young lady, heard her 
sing, expressed great admiration for her work, and 
proposed to make an arrangement to manage her, 
holding out the inducement of an appearance in a 
Connecticut city. The young lady asked him to 
put his offer in writing and he gave her the follow- 
ing note: 

Dear Miss ——————: ; 

Confirming our conversation I wish to have you appear 

at the concert to be given, under my direction, at the 
Theater, on Sunday evening, April 6, ———, Conn. 

Will inform you what fee I can obtain for you. 
Cordially, 

March 10, 1919. 

Two days later the manager was ready with a 
contract and with copy for the circular. which he 
proposed to issue for the singer, Perusal of the 
latter gives even the dullest intelligence the impres- 
sion that the manager thought well of the singer’s 
work—although perhaps not, for it is evident that 
it was not his hand that composed the panegyric, 
since the faulty English of his own communica- 
tions in no way suggests the flowery, mid-Victori.n 
sweetness of the circular. Here it is: 

Few young singers blaze a trail into the heart of music 
lovers as rapidly as Songs and ballads from her 
lips are full of vivacity, life, action and beauty, proving 
that she is one of the few artists who is really in love 
with her work. In the course of a short while through 
great concentration and deep consideration of the musical 
and esthetic problems underlying in the best of the art of 
singing, Miss ~-—— has risen to a place in the front 
rank of contemporary artists, : 

This young artist appeared with pronounced success in 
many concerts and recitals during the past season and 
charmed large audiences with the freshness and beauty 
of her voice. Her facility of expression and intonation 
is always gratifying to her hearers. : 

———- —-——---. has. beauty of person and extraordinary 
charm which, combined with her style of singing, is such 
as to carry a most poignant and intimate appeal to all music 
lovers, Its romance, its beauty, its sorrow and tragedy 
has such tremendous sweep and power as to astonish all 
who would set a gauge upon her artistic capacities. 

After hearing her sing once, one can easily understand 
why she has attained a place of distinction among the 
younger artists of the musical world of today. 


The contract, presented at the same time, but not 
signed by either party, read as follows as originally 
typewritten ; 


AGREEMENT 

By and between ——— —————, manager of musical 
celebrities, party of the first part, and;-——— ————, 
party of the second part. In consideration of the sum of 
one dollar in hand paid to each other, the parties hereto 
agree as follows: , 

This agreement becomes operative at once and continues 
until May first, nineteen hundred and twenty. 

The party of the first part is to act as manager and 
representative of the party of the second pert during the 
above mentioned period. The party of the first part is 
to furnish all necessary printing matter, such as circulars, 
window cards, cuts, etc., and other matter required for the 
purpose of securing engagements. 

The party of the second part is not to be booked for less 

than fifty dollars per appearance, unless special verbal 
agreement has reached both parties, and the party of the 
first part is to do everything in his power to secure as 
many engagements as possible for the party of the second 
part. 
In consideration for the above services, the party of the 
second part agrees to pay to the party of the first part the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) when signing 
this contract, and fifty dollars orn pe hereafter, begin- 
ning April first, 1919, for the period of five months, pay- 
able in advance, ‘ i 

The party of the first part is also to receive from the 
party of the second part ten per cent, from each engage- 
ment or re-engagement filled during the period of this 
contract. 

In witness whereof, parties hereto have executed this 
agreement in duplicate, in the city of New York, on the 
twelfth day of March, nineteen hundred and nineteen, 

It will be noticed that the total payments pro- 
vided for in the paragraph regarding consideration 
for the manager’s services amount to $500. This 
sum appeared too large to the singer, so the man- 
ager agreed to a revision and certain changes are 
made on the contract in ink so that it reads: “the 
sum of two hundred dollars ($200) when signing 
this contract, $75 on Mae 1 and $75 on July 1, 
1919.” (The manager seems to have had senti- 
mental leanings in spelling the month of May!) 
The price, it will be noticed, dropped 150 points 
in a few minutes, outrivaling the stock market, 
even in flurried times. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The events that came immediately after do not 
interest us to set forth here. The singer claims 
one thing, the manager another. There was an- 
other meeting a few days later and a disagreement. 
Under date of March 17, 1919—five days after the 
date of the proposed contract—the manager sent 
the following letter to the singer: 

Dear MADAME: 

Referring to our telephone conversation, I wish to state 
again that I will be glad to take you under my manage- 
ment for the season 1919-1920 and secure for you en- 
gagements if an agreement is signed to that effect. 

As my bureau is being conducted on a regular business 
basis, I could consider the following terms: That I am to 
receive a fee of one thousand dollars ($1,000) when sign- 
ing the contract and a monthly remuneration of one hun- 
dred ($100) for the period of the contract. 

This amount is absolutely required in order to secure 
worth while concert engagements, 

The concert which I have planned for —-——— has 
been cancelled, owing to the fact that April 6 falls on a 
Sunday, and Connecticut laws do not permit concerts on 
such days, unless it is given for the benefit of some society 
and the services of artists have to be free of charge. 

Yours very truly. 

The singer called the matter to the attention of 
our editorial staff and the manager was requested 
to make a statement of his side of the case. In 
response he sent in an account on letter paper from 
which the printed heading had carefully been cut 
off of each sheet. Incidentally the manager forgot 
to sign his statement. Perhaps it was just as well 
to avoid any complications with the headings of 
business paper, for he seems to have had a variety 
of titles. On one he describes himself as a “con- 
cert bureau,” with his own name as general man- 
ager. On a sketch for an advertisement drawn 
up for the singer and in the contract, his slogan is 
“Manager of Musical Celebrities,” although the 
corridors ef the hall of musical fame still seem to 
fail loudly to resound with the name of any artists 
under his management. And the letter paper on 
which the letter of March 17, quoted above, was 
written was especially interesting. It is that ot a 
musical journal of which we never saw an issue— 
if there ever was one. From the address, the pub- 
lication office apparently is at his own business 
office and his name figures in the letterhead as 
“editor,” although after reading his communica- 
tions we should hesitate to employ him as an arbi- 
ter of English. And although the letter is on the 
“journal’s” letter paper, it is signed not by the 
manager himself, but by someone as secretary of 
the “ Concert Direction,” still an- 
other title. 

It will be noticed that the price for doing “every- 
thing in his power” to secure “worth while concert 
engagements” had jumped from $350 to $1,000 in 
five days or less, again triumphing over all stock 
market records. Apparently, too, the manager 
fails to keep copies of his proposed contracts and 
fails in his memory as well, for in his statement to 
us he writes: “the contract, which originally called 
for four months’ services @ 50 dollars.” He has 
forgotten one month “@ 50 dollars,” since the con- 
tract calls for “fifty dollars monthly hereafter be- 
ginning April first, 1919, for the period of five 
months, payable in advance ;” and that initial pay- 
ment of $250 seems to have slipped his mind en- 
tirely. He lost $300 in one fell swoop—in his 
mind, 

Incidentally, this manager had the misfortune to 
enter the field as the associate of a manager whose 
methods were so questionable that there was no 
doubt about them. 

“Verbum sap”—which abstruse bit of Latin be- 
ing translated may be read: “A word to the young 
artist should be sufficient.” 


ooops npn 
CHAUVINISM 


It is to France that we owe the word chauvinism, 
but it is very evident that there does not exist in 
that country that chauvinistic spirit which has in- 
spired certain misguided patriots in this country to 
fulminate against the performance of German 
music, André Caplet, former conductor of the 
Boston Opera, showed the stuff he is made of by 
volunteering for the French army in 1914—al- 
though he was quite free of military obligations— 
and served throughout the four years of the war 
in an infantry regiment of the line, first as a soldier 
of the second class, later as a corporal and finally 
as a sergeant. He was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre for his valor. Upon his demobilization M. 
Caplet was invited by Director Rouché of the Paris 
Opéra to return to his position as conductor in that 
institution, and he accepted with the condition that 
the first work he should direct should be Wagner’s 
“Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” a condition. which 
M. Rouché accepted at once. In the same issue in 
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which this incident is related, Le Monde Musicale 
of Paris reproduces part of a letter from another 
contributor who points out that three of Wag- 
ner’s best known works, “Tristan and Isolde,” 
“Parsifal” and “Lohengrin,” are all inspired by 
Celtic and Breton legends—legends of old France 
or of the ancient French. 

But there is this point to be observed. All these 
works will be sung in French. We are heartily in 
favor of the revival of Wagner’s works in this 
country but they must be sung in English, as the 
Metropolitan proposes to do with “Parsifal” next 
winter. Nothing can be more ill-timed and unwise 
than the attempt to revive Wagner with German 
singers here next fall, especially with a man who 
won such unpleasant notoriety during the war as 
did Otto Goritz, once of the Metropolitan, as the 
artistic director of the company. Let us have the 
best music of Richard Wagner, both in orchestral 
concerts and in the opera house, but in the latter 
case, let the works be sung only in English by 
American singers. There are plenty of American 
singers who can sing Wagner well, as Cleofonte 
Campanini demonstrated several years ago. And 
we say this, not because we are in favor of Ger- 
man music—for there are tons and tons of Ger- 
man scores that are fit for nothing but the fire; we 
say it merely because we always have been, are and 
shall continue to be in favor of good music, irre- 
spective of its origin. 

—_~<»——_ 


PUBLISHERS AND COMPOSERS 


It speaks well for the genera! honesty of music 
publishers that composers get any money at all un- 
der existing business methods, for the composer 
has no check whatsoever on the publisher, If the 
publisher tells a composer that only twenty copies 
of his song have heen sold during the year, the 
composer has no means of verifying the statement. 
It is only natural that an unsuccessful composer 
should suspect that the publisher is cheating him. 
We have met dozens of composers, at one time and 
another, who boldly assert that publisher so-and-so 
has not paid the composer a royalty on every copy 
sold, but only on a few copies. When we ask those 
composers how many copies have been sold, of 
course they cannot tell. They content themselves 
with claiming that the publisher has sold ten times 
as many copies as he has accounted for, Now, we 
are very far from thinking that a music publisher 
is an angel in human form, with delicate white 
wings under his coat, and a luminous halo under 
his hat. Nor, on the other hand, do we consider 
him a devil incarnate, gloating over his victims and 
measuring his joy by the groans of unhappy com- 
posers. He is nothing more or less than an ordi- 
nary human being, an every day business man who 
would as lief make a thousand dollars out of a 
sonata as a raggy rag, or two thousand out of a 
two-step as a symphony. 

English publishers have a system of letting the 
composer stamp or sign all the printed copies and 
then giving the composer a receipt for the number 
of copies he has signed or stamped. The publisher 
is then liable for heavy damages if he sells an un- 
stamped copy, and also puts himself in the clutches 
of the law if he forges the stamp or signature of 
the composer. That English system works very well 
in England. It at least satisfies the English com- 
poser that the publisher is not cheating him. When 
an English composer’s work does not sell, the com- 
poser may maintain that the publisher is not push- 
ing the work or taking any interest in it, but it is 
extremely rare to find an English composer accus- 
ing a publisher of cheating him. Here, in the 
United States, on the other hand, it is the common- 
est thing in the world to hear publishers accused 
of holding back royalties composers have earned. 

We have heard young and conceited composers 
accuse some of the greatest publishing house in 
America of being crooked in their accounts with 
composers !—as if the name and fortune of these 
great firms rested on such insecure foundations as 
the few extra cents mulcted from the sales of a 
young composer’s jejune ditty! We would not have 
mentioned this if it was not necessary for us to 
show to what absurd extremities the composer can 
go who has no business experience and possesses a 
too plentiful supply of confidence in the miraculous 
selling value of his work. So long as composers 
do not organize a protective union, we fear that 
they must pet up with existing conditions. We do 
not mean the formation of musical clubs where the 
older men can get away from their wives, and the 
youngsters can acquire the entirely superfluous arts 
of cigarette inhaling and the consumption of those 
banished beverages which once so merrily frothed 
and foamed in the days before prohibition. 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI, 


The young contralto who will be heard at the Metropolitan 


Opera House nert season. This picture was snapped at her 
summer home at Stony Creek, Conn. 





LARGE AUDIENCES ATTEND 
SACO VALLEY FESTIVAL 





Prominent Artists Help to Make It a Most Artistic 
and Successful Event 


Bridgton, Me., August 7, 1919.—The Saco Valley Fes- 
tival Association, through the generosity of a number 
of prominent artists who are summering near here, was 
able to give two splendid concerts in the Festival Hall 
yesterday afternoon and evening. The audiences were 
most enthusiastic and gaye each of the performers. a 
warm welcome. Charles Harrison, the’ well known 
tenor, who has a home near here, is entitled to much 
of the credit for the event’s success. Mr, Harrison is 
always interested in these local festivals, and he has 
missed singing at few of them. 

The afternoon program began with the singing of 
“America” by the community chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Conductor Strick, and was followed by a rendi- 
tion by the children’s chorus, a delightful feature of 
these concerts. The main attraction was the Colum- 
bia Stellar Male Quartet, consisting of Charles Harri- 
son and Reed Miller, tenors, and Andrea Sarto and 
Frank Croxton, bassos, Each number was capitally 
rendered and the members of the quartet were given 
hearty applause. 

Richard Stell, a young cellist recently returned from 
United States service, was heard in some very fine in- 
terpretations and revealed much talent. Beulah Gay- 
lord Young, who possesses a sweet soprano voice, 
made also a favorable impression with her hearers. 
Another young local singer who revealed a voice of 
possibilities was Laura Long, who sang the popular 
Saco Valley song, the words of which are by Llewellyn 
B. Cain, who is responsible for the high standard of 
the chorus, which was missed by many this season. 

Olive Fremstad, a generous contributor of her tal- 
ent to these festivals, was in the evening audience 
which gathered to hear Marie Sundelius, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Charles Harrison, 
tenor, and Arthur Loesser, pianist. All three artists 
must have been gratified with the fine reception that 
was theirs. 

Mme. Sundelius was heard in selections that included 
a “Bohéme” aria, Norwegian and Swedish folksongs 
and other varied short numbers that served to display 
her versatility. She was in the pink of vocal condi- 
tion and her contribution to the evening’s pleasure 
was of great value. 

Mr. Harrison, who is a favorite with festival audi- 
ences, was heard first in a group of five songs, among 
which was a song dedicated to him by Frederick W. 
Vanderpool, which proved to be especially pleasing. 
Mr. Harrison’s voice is of deeply sympathetic quality 
and he charmed his audience. He also sang an aria 
from “Bohéme” and a second group of well selected 
songs, which proved equally interesting. 

Arthur Loesser’s numbers were a source of added 
leasure to the program and he was much applauded. 
Fie was not a stranger to Bridgton, inasmuch as he 
appeared at the festival last year. 

A word of commendation is due Alfred Hosken 
Strick, director of the community chorus, and Marjorie 
Scribner, accompanist for the chorus. ve 


~ 


Joint Concert for Peterson and Ljungkvist 

An interesting concert of the early part of the sea- 
son 1919-20 will be that given on November 8 at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, by May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metroplitan Opera Company, and Samuel gy 
vist, under the auspices of the St. Erick Society, Dr. 
Johannes Hoving, president and founder. In addition 


to the number of new Swedish compositions that will 
be performed, the program will also include works by 
American composers. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


CHAUTAUQUA MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
CONTINUE TO FLOURISH 





Mildred Faas, Charlotte Peege, Sudwarth Frasier and 
Harold Land Delight Large Audiences as August 
Soloists—American Composers’ Works Sung 


Chautauqua, N. Y., August 8, 1919.—The close of Music 
Week, August 2, did not exhaust the fund of music in 
Chautauqua. On Sunday, August 3, Henry B. Vincent, of 
krie, Chautauqua’s regular organist, gave a well execu‘ed 
program at the customary 4 o'clock organ interlude. The 
program consisted of the following numbers; “American 
Battle Hymn,” Ralph Kinder; andante con moto (sym- 
phony in C major), Schubert; nocturne, D’Every; an- 
dantino, Lemare; “Passepied,” Gillet; romance, Friml; 
prelude in C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; communion in 
G, Batiste. In the evening of the same day an immense 
audience gathered in the amphitheater for the sacred song 
service at 7:45. In addition to the Scripture reading, 
prayer, and singing of old hymns, there were the follow- 
ing numbers by the Chautauqua Choir and Chautauqua 
soloists for the month of August: Chorus, “He Watches 
Over Israel,” from “Elijah” (Mendelssohn), the Chautau- 
qua Choir; solo, “Zion” (Bruno Huhn), Charlotte Peege; 
solo, Gluck’s “O Savior, Hear Me,” Mildred Faas; solo, 
“The Voice in the Wilderness” (John Prindle Scott), 
Harold Land; chorus, “America’s Message” (Johnstone), 
the Chautauqua Choir. The service ended as usual with 
Handel’s largo, played on the organ by Henry B, Vincent. 


Aucust Soroists Hearp tn PoPpuLAR PROGRAM. 


The Monday afternoon concert was opened by a spirited 
rendition of Scharwenka’s “Polish Dance” by the Chau- 
tauqua Orchestra. The August soloists gave a wide selec- 
tion of songs in this popular program. Sudwarth Frasier 
contributed the solo part when the choir sang the serenade 
from Godard’s “Jocelyn,” and gave excellent renditions 
of Bartlett’s “A Dream,” and “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 
from Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” Harold nd sang 
Nevin’s “The Rosary” and Pinsuti’s “Bedouin Love Song.” 
Harriet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” and “A Morning in 
Spring,” H. A. Matthews, were both light, happy airs well 
suited to the lyric voice of Mildred Faas. Charlotte Peege 
gave the Irish melody of Christ’s “Bag 0’ Whuist es” and 
Woodman’s “Birthday.” The last number on the program 
was the “Bridal” chorus from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” 
which was rendered by the choir and orchestra, assisted 
by Henry B. Vincent at the organ and Frederick Shattuck 
at the piano, and, under Alfred Hallam’s able direction, 
proved a great success, 


Turirp Marcosson REcitat or SEASON, 


Sol Marcosson’s third violin recital of the season proved 
to be one of the best that he has given here during the 
many years of his connection with the institution. The 
feature of the program was the Strauss sonata in E flat 
major, op. 18, and throughout its three diversified move- 
ments one was always aware of the touch of a master 
hand, Four selections from Cecil Burleigh, “Eventide,” 
from “Winter Evening Tales”; “The Meadow Lark,” 
from. “Tone Poems”; “To the Warriors,” and “Over 
Laughing Waters,” from “Indian Sketches,” opened the 
program, The other numbers were Albert Spalding’s 
“Alabama,” Monsigny’s rigaudon, Gossec’s gavotte, Gi- 
raud’s “Melodrame,” and Brahms-Joachim’s Hungarian 
dances, 1, 3 and 5. 

Otp First Nicurt. 

Orchestra, choir and organ furnished the music for the 
beautiful devotional service used in Chautauqua’s forty- 
sixth Old First Night, Tuesday, August 5. After the serv- 
ice the junior choir marched in, flags flying, and sang 
“America, My Home Land.” Throughout the evening, 
while the $70,000 gift to “save Chautauqua” was being 
given, splendid community singing, under the capable di- 
rection of Alfred Hallam, musical director, gave variety 
to the program. 


AMERICAN Composers’ Works SUNG. 


It was American Composers’ Day at the afternoon con- 
cert in the amphitheater, Wednesday, August 6, and a 
unique and appropriate event was the singing by Harold 
Land, bass, of two of the earliest of American songs, 
which have only recently been discovered and have been 
edited by Vincent Milligan. These two songs were writ- 
ten by Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Mr. Land did them full justice 
and was amply applauded, as he was in his third offering 
of the afternoon, Cadman’s “At Dawning.” All of the 
soloists for August took a prominent part in the program. 
They participated with the choir in the “Ah, May Heaven” 
uintet and chorus from Flotow’s “Martha”; Mildred 
Tax soprano, and Charlotte Peege, contralto, joined with 
the orchestra in the intermezzo, minuet and barcarolle 
from Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman.” Charlotte Peege’s 
solos, “Bes’ ob All,” Walter Kramer, and Homer’s “Sing 
to. Me, Sing,” were unusually fitted for her clear contralto 
voice, and her rendition of them pleased the audience 
reatly. Mildred Faas sang three well chosen selections— 
fae arrangement of the Indian melody, “By the 
Waters of the Minnetonka”; H. W. Parker’s “Love in 
May,” and Gilchrist’s “Here Awa’ and There Awa’.” 
Clutsam’s “Myrra” and “Morning,” by Speaks, were de- 
lightfully rendered by Sudwarth Frasier, tenor. Sol Mar- 
cosson gave three violin numbers—Godard’s “Adagio 
Pathetique,” Cui’s “Orientale,” and the fifth Hungarian 
dance of Brahms-Joachim. There were also two good 
numbers by the orchestra, the gavotte from Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and the minuet from Handel’s “Ber- 
nice.” 

Atrrep Hattam Directs Community SINc. 

Alfred Hallam, musical director of Chautauqua, put on 
another of his remarkable community sings in the amphi- 
theater, Thursday night, before the moving picture lec- 
ture of the evening. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Hallam will spend the winter traveling all over the United 
States organizing community singing. At the American- 
ization Conference held Friday in the Hall of Philosophy, 
Mr. Hallam gave a lecture on “Music as an International 
Language.” Half of the time was spent in asking and 

(Continued on page 37.) 


[ SEE THAT— 


Mischa Elman’s father says London is a graveyard. 

Enrico Caruso and his wife will arrive in New 
on August 28. 

Marguerite Namara has been engaged for two appear 
ances with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

Leopold Stokowski will orchestrate “The Clock” for 
Emma Roberts to sing with the Philadelphia Or 
chestra next season, 

Elias Breeskin’s vacation has been shortened in order 
to make records. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra has been booked 
for two more testivals next season. 

Clarence Lucas tells of his seventeenth voyage across the 
briny deep. 

Conductor C. M. Wiske, of Newark Festival fame, is now 
conducting pigs, cows and hay on his Maine farm 
Arthur A, Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” has been sung in 

every State in the Union. 

Margaret Matzenauer will ‘sing “Parsifal” in English at 
the Metropolitan next season, 

Nearly forty distinguished artists will program Frank 

H. Grey's “Think, Love, of Me” next season 

Peterson and Reinald Werrenrath attract a 
packed Ocean Grove Auditorium 

Maestro Campanini is enjoying a well earned rest in 
his tiny Swiss chalet on top of the hills that sur- 
round Salsomaggiore, 

Ottokar Bartik managed a benefit concert on ship- 
board which raised £2,000 for the Liverpool Sea- 
men’s Orphan Institution. 

Clara Novello Davies’ bi-weekly assembly classes are 
creating much interest and enthusiasm. 

Kathryn Lee will be the final soloist of the Stadium 
concerts. 

A hundred musicians from all parts of the country 
gathered in Pittsburgh for the recent opening of 
the National Association of Organists’ conven 
tion. 

Mana-Zucca’s “Spring Came with 
the top” at the Stadium, when 
sang it. 

The actual premiére of Mariotte’s “Salome” took place 
in Lyons, France, on October 10, 1908. 

Chalmers Clifton has been cited by General Pershing 
for “exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous 
services,” 

Owing to Nahan Franko’s success with his concerts at 
Saratoga, a number of prominent residents are 
thinking of founding a regular symphony orches 
tra for a series of concerts during the months of 
July and August each year. 

Anna Case makes her first trip in an aeroplane, flying 
from Mamaroneck to Poughkeepsie. 
May Peterson and Samuel Ljungkvist will be the solo 
ists of the St. Erick Society's first concert of the 

new season at Aeolian Hall on November 8 


York 


May 


You” went “over 
George Reimherr 


Percy Grainger was the first artist to play Debussy 


works in public throughout England, Australia 
and South Africa. 

Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron will not arrive in 
America until some time near the first of the new 


year. 
George Gartlan says that teaching the public school 
children to recognize and name the compositions 


of great masters is a simple and worthy deed. 

Ihe Zoellner Quartet sets a smart pace at Los An- 
geles. 

Alice Moncrieff sings in two concerts in one night. 

After an absence of two years in the army, Sam Trim- 
mer has returned from France and will resume his 


work next season. 
The Theatre-Lyrique of Paris is founded with a capital 
of 2,600,000 francs and twenty-nine shareholders, 
Douglas Powell has been engaged to head the voice de 
partment of the Wesleyan University Conservatory of 
Music. ; 

Claude Romaine discusses the “Home Problems of Music” 
in this issue. 

Mischa Levitzki will revive the Dohnanyi concerto next 
season, 

Lenora Sparkes will sing the soprano part in the Reading 
(Pa.) Choral Society's “Messiah” performance, 

Philip Gordon is one of the few artists who have been 
re-engaged for a second appearance this season at 
the Stadium. 

Morris Gest intends to give opera in New York. 

Marguerite Ringo is under Walter Anderson's manage 
ment. 

U. S. Kerr will sing in Bath, Me. 

The Letz Quartet has been engaged to appear in Roches- 
ter, ¥. 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer 
English diction. 

Gretchen Morris is farming. 

John Prindle Scott’s church music will be played at a spe 

cial service in Norwich, N. Y., on August 31, 

Alma Voedisch is on a two weeks’ booking trip. 

George Rothermel, a Soder-Hueck pupil, scored a success 
at Willow Grove under Wassili Leps’ baton. 

Yvonne Gall is singing in Madrid. 

The Sheepshead Bay “Aida” performance went off ir 
great style. 

Elias Breeskin was his family’s bread earner at the age 
of ten. 

Irene Sachs features Ella Della’s “Voice of Love” on all 
her programs. 

Frederic Fradkin likes to monkey with electric wires 
hunt, fish, loaf, and travel. 

Galli-Curci has two rivals. 

Endorsements of Vanderpool’s “Values” seem endless 

Winifred Byrd is to have a splendid season. 

Rosalie Miller will sing an interesting lot of songs at her 

New York recital next November. r 


lauds John MeCormack’s 
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FRADKIN AND MARIE 
TIFFANY WIN HONORS 
IN COHASSET RECITAL 


Artists’ Skill Creates Favorable Impression in Fine 
Program—Laura Littlefield Sings at Magnolia— 
Banks M. Davidson Deplores Lack of Inter- 
est in Songs of American Origin 


August 17, 1919.—Fredric Fradkin, the 
rtmaster of the Boston Symphony Orches 

Marie Tiffany, the well known soprano of the 
litan Opera Company, divided the program of a 
recital Friday evening, August 8, in the Town 
Hall of Cohasset, Mass., the beautiful summer resort. A 
listinguished audience of capacity was keenly appre- 
nighout the evening. 
dkin has probably never 
than he was at this concert, 
ronde capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, which he p.ayed with 
plendid style, to the exacting and ornate “Gipsy Airs” of 
performed in a manner to reveal this violinist’s 
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LAURA LITTLEFIELD. 
technical equipment, Mr. Fradkin was 
everywhere the highly skilled artist with a fervor that 
communicated itself readily to his hearers. In the ex- 
quisitely tender lullaby from the pen of Antonio de Grassi 
the soloist’s art suggested an elegant miniature of a sen- 
timental subject. Kreisler’s transcription of the classic 
pracludium and allegro from Pugnani, Auer’s arrangement 
of Drigo’s beautiful “Valse Bluette,” Kreisler’s fanciful 
“Tambourin Chinois” and the deservedly familiar “Caprice 
Viennois,” which constituted the balance of the violinist’s 
pieces, gave Mr, Fradkin adequate opportunity to exhibit 
the sterling elements of his art. He was recalled several 
times 
Miss 
men,” 
“A Dream,” 
the interesting 
songs by Whithorne, 
a serviceable middle 
was well received. 
Anita Davis-Chase, who managed this concert, gave 
new proof of her organizing ability, and the announcement 
that she will undertake a series of concerts at Jordan Hall 
in Boston next season indicates that the Hub of the Uni- 
will maintain its high rank as an important music 


superbly adequate 


Tiffany sang Micaela’s popular aria from “Car- 
Paladihle’s expressive “Psyché,” Grieg’s dramatic 
which was given an effective interpretation, 
“Chanson Norvegienne” of Fourdrain, and 
Class and Kramer. Miss Tiffany has 
voice, charming stage presence, and 


verse 
center, 
LAuRA LITTLEFIELD SINGS AT MAGNOLIA, 


he beautiful home of Mrs. N. H. Coolidge at Magnolia, 
Mass., was crowded with numerous residents of the North 
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Shore, last Friday evening, on the occasion of a highly 
successful concert given by Laura Littlefield, the distin- 
guished soprano. Mrs, Littlefield was assisted by Elinor 
Whittemore, the talented violinist, who recently returned 
from a concert tour of the A, E. F, camps, and by John 
P. Marshall, the eminent organist. The program was as 
follows: “Thanksgiving March,” Lemare; “Meditation,” 
from “Thais,” Massenet; “Quand je dors,” Liszt; “Morn- 
ing Hymn,” Henschel; “Ryening Song,” Bossi; “Benedic- 
tion Nuptiale,” Dubois ; nocturne, Miller; “The Deluge,” 
Saint-Saéns; “The Nightingale,” Delius; “A Birthday,” 
Woodman; “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” Burleigh; “The 
Birth of the Morn,” Leoni; “Finlandia,” Sibelius, and 
“Panis Angelicus,” Cesar Franck. 


Davipson’s OPINION oF AMERICAN SONGS, 


Banks M. Davidson, president of the White-Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, and formerly president of the Boston 
Music Publishers’ Association, recently told a MUSICAL 
Courier representative that the programs of singers dur- 
ing the coming season will probably include many foreign 
songs which, had they come from American pens, would 
for the most part never be heard. “The majority of our 
concert-singers seemingly lack confidence in the creative 
ability of American composers,” declared Mr. Davidson. 
“They give the European song-writer a blank check on 
their time and their effort; but evidence a relatively slight 
interest in the works of native composers—an interest, 
moreover, that is too often limited to a rather sheepish 
following of the recognized leaders, e.g.: McCormack, who 
glorifies whatever he sings regardless of its source, 

“Artists seeking the patronage of American music- 
lovers,” continued Mr. Davidson, “should express a much 
more active interest in our own lyrical output—if only to 
encourage the American composer to greater endeavor. 
Concert singers should not throw a piece aside after one 
reading; and, having found a new song interesting, they 
should be more venturesome in giving it a public hearing. 
A good beginning might be made if singers tried new 
songs by favorite composers just as book-lovers eagerly 
await the new works of favorite authors. A comparatively 
inexcusable handicap in the distribution of new pieces is 
the widely prevalent lack of adequate knowledge of music 
and songs on the part of the average music store sales- 
man. It is manifestly an almost insuperable difficulty in 
the progress of new music if lack of information prevents 
an effective introduction of the new piece to the artist. 
This shortcoming may clearly be remedied by systematic 
training of salespeople. 

When asked to suggest new American pieces that mer- 
ited a hearing, Mr. Davidson recommended the following 
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as a few of the songs that he had heard and considered 
worthy of being placed on any concert program: 
Cadman’s “Paradox” (written for and dedicated to Ger- 
aldine Farrar); “Dream Tryst” (written for and dedi- 
cated to Frances Alda) ; “I, a Nightingale,” “As in a Rose- 
Jar” and “He Who Moves in the Dew,” the latter based 
on an Jodien melody; Gertrude Ross’ s “At Close of Day” 
and-“Cusha Bird ;” “In God’s Acre,” by Benjamin F. Run- 
gee; Robert B. Finch’s “Dusk With ts Mystic Charm ;” 
Warren Storey Smith’s “The Gift of Pan!” “In Maytime,” 
by John Adams Loud, and the same composer’s “Of All 
the ’Airts,” a setting of Burns’ famous poem, “Jean ;” 
Charles S. Burnham's arrangement of Joaquin Miller's 
“The Voice of the Dove,” and four songs for high voice 
by H.,N. Redman. .C. 


WALTER HENRY HALL 
DIRECTS COLUMBIA’S 
SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 9.) 
size of the chapel prohibited the admission of all that 
sought an entrance. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was rendered by the chorus and 
four admirable soloists—Dan Beddoe, tenor; Fred 
Patton, bass-baritone; Dicie Howell, soprano, and 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto, the orchestra accompanying. 

Dan Beddoe sang his solos with his accustomed 
skill and authority; he was in fine voice and his sing- 
ing proved to be of unusual pleasure to his hearers. 
Fred Patton, likewise, created a favorable impression 
with his rich, sonorous voice and clear diction. Miss 
Howell’s lovely soprano voice was heard to particular 
advantage in her selections and was a striking contrast 
to the rich and mellow quality of Miss Moncrieff’s con- 
tralto. In fact, in describing the work of these indi- 
vidual artists, it would be easier to merely say that 
they could not have been improved upon. 

Mr. Hall deserves words of commendation for his 
capable handling and training of the chorus, whose 
work formed a most satisfactory background for the 
soloists. The voices blended splendidly and the sing- 
ers had a very definite idea as to the value of rhythm 
and coloring. Richard Donovan furnished artistic 
organ accompaniments. 


Gegna Vacationing at North Asbury 
Max Gegna, the cellist, is spending his vacation at the 
Hotel Biltmore, North Asbury, N. J 





Photo by LaFell, N.Y. 


SADA COWEN, 


Young American pianist, who played on August 8 at the Stadium, under the direction of Arnold Volpe, 


with great success. 


She is incidentally one of the few soloists who were re-engaged from last year. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 


Arnold Volpe, Conductor 














Monpay, AvuGust II. j 

The magic name of Dirk Fock, the young conductor 
from Holland, Germany, Scandinavia and all way sta- 
tions, did not bring anything more than the usual Monday 
night audience to the Stadium, and Monday is more than 
apt to be the lightest evening of the week. Mr. Fock 
played a program made up, except for the Brahms No. 4 
symphony, of good old war horses. Undoubtedly, every 
player in the orchestra had played them much oftener 
than Mr. Fock, in his young life, has had an opportunity 
to conduct them. They were Beethoven's “Leonore” No. 
3, the caperings of Debussy’s “Faune,” and the “Tann- 
hauser” overture. The best of these was the latter, where 
Mr. Fock succeeded in obtaining a thoroughly effective 
climax—not a difficult task with the wealth of material 
furnished by Richard Wagner. The “Leonore” was a 
common or garden performance, and there were many 
distorted values in the Debussy number. The Brahms 
symphony, about as an unhappy a choice as one could 
make for a summer night’s program, was stolid, length 
and unimpressive, for which Johannes must take as mae 
of the blame as Mr. Fock, who gave an honest, if unin- 
spired reading of the austere work. All in all, Mr. Fock 
only confirmed the impression made by a Musicat Covu- 
RIER critic on his first appearance, who wrote: “Mr. Fock 
showed that he is no stranger to the conducting of a 
symphony orchestra, but at the same time he revealed also 
the fact that he is not a striking authority in all the de- 
partments of orchestral leadership.” 

The soloists of the evening were Vera Barstow, violin- 
ist, and Frederick Gunster, tenor. Miss Barstow has 
gained greatly in breadth and authority since the present 
writer last heard her over a year ago. She laid out the 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto in broad, 
musicianly lines and interpreted it with the largeness of 
grasp that deserves a better adjective than “masculine.” 
Her tone is most agreeable and her technic ample to all 
demands. Recalled time and again, she played a tran- 
scription of the most familiar of the Chopin nocturnes. 

The other soloist, Frederick Gunster, the tenor, sang 
first the letter aria from “Tosca” with taste and fervor, 
and for an encore, with the piano, Cadman’s “Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” which, as always, made an instantaneous 
hit with the audience. 

Tuespay, AuGusT 12. 

Olive Nevin, soprano; George Reimherr, tenor, and the 
Stadium Quartet, consisting of Idelle Patterson, soprano; 
Lillian Eubank, mezzo-soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
Earl Tuckerman, baritone—in addition to the orchestra— 
were the attractions at the Tuesday evening concert, which 
brought out an audience of large proportions. 

Miss Nevin’s contribution to the program was the “Deh 
Vieni Non Tardar” aria by Mozart, which she sang with 
marked taste. Her voice is a soprano of much clarity and 
sweetness, and she was well received by her hearers, who 
demanded an encore. This came in Henry Hadley’s “Sing 
Me a Song.” : 

George _ PCS was heard in Claude Warford’s “Earth 
Is Earth,” in which he displayed his fine tenor voice to 
advantage. It is of excellent timbre and he adds effectively 
to it by very pure diction, which is always a pleasure to hear, 
Mr. Reimherr, as an encore, sang Mana-Zucca’s new song, 
“Spring Came with You,” accompanied at the piano by 
the composer, This—a delightful song—is bound to be- 
come as popular as her other compositions, The applause 
was so great at the conclusion of the Mana-Zucca song 
that Mr. Reimherr was obliged to sing another number— 
“For You a Rose.” 5 

The Stadium Quartet finished the program with an ex- 
ceedingly well rendered contribution of the “Rigoletto” 
quartet. The orchestral numbers included overture, “Frei- 
schiitz,” Weber; “Trovatore” fantasie, Verdi; rhapsody, 
No. 2, Liszt; Wotan’s farewell, and magic fire music from 
“The Walkire,’ Wagner, and ballet suite, “Coppelia,” 
Delibes, 

Wepnespay, AuGusT 13. 

An audience of good size was in attendance at the Wednes- 
day evening concert, which was held at the College of the City 
of New York, due to rain. Conductor Volpe offered a va- 
riety of numbers, the first one being an overture, “Carnival 
in Paris,” Svendsen. Lalo’s Norwegian rhapsody, which 
followed, demanded an encore, as did also Rubinstein’s 
“Kamenoi Ostrow,” and the capriccio Espagnol of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. Dvorék’s “Humoreske,” “Serenade des 
Mandolines,” Desormes, and the Brahms Hungarian 
dances were the final orchestral numbers, : 

Robert Maitland, bass-baritone, and Alice Moncrieff, 
contralto, as soloists, added much to the enjoyment of the 
program. Mr, Maitland was heard in two Wagner arias, 


“The Term Is O’er,” from “The Flying Dutchman,” and . 


the “Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser.” He achieved ex- 
cellent effects in both numbers, an encore having to be 
given to the first. . : 

Miss Moncrieff, who had appeared at a Columbia Uni- 
versity concert earlier in the evening, gave an especially 
ifteresting group of songs by Francis Hag sonar the first 
American composer, which included “My Days Have Been 
So Wondrous Free,” “Beneath a Weeping Willow Tree,” 
and “O’er the Hills.” The singer brought out the charm 
of these songs in a gratifying manner, her pleasing voice 
and style winning much favor, and she was obliged to 
respond to dn encore, 

Tuurspay, AvUGust 14. 

Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the guest of the evening, and the 
result was one of the best programs of the whole summer. 
The audience, unfortunately a small one owing to the 
extremely dubious character of the weather, recalled the 
Minneapolis leader time and again, making up in enthusi- 
asm what it lacked in numbers. Under his expert baton 
there was an extremely vivid presentation of the fourth 
Tschaikowsky symphony. Mr. Oberhoffer, conducting the 
ithout score, delighted with his rhythmic 


whole evening, wi 
precision and the constant play of nuance, The orchestra 
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recognized the master hand and gave its very best, Noth- 
ing more stirring has been heard the whole summer than 
the playing of Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” and contrasted with 
it, the grace of the “Mignon” overture and the splendid 
swing of the “Beautiful Blue Danube” were delightful to 
listen to. Oberhoffer demonstrated again something that 
he has proved in his previous visits with his own men— 
that a man with his caliber would be very thoroughly 
welcome for a regular position in the metropolis. 

The soloist of the evening was Marjorie Church, who 
selected the second Rachmaninoff concerto in C minor. 
Miss Church is not only a pianist of unusual ability, but 
a thorough musician as well, as she demonstrated to the 
full with her intelligent, clean cut, always effective read- 
ing of this extremely difficult work, which is much more 
for the orchestra than for the so called solo instrument. 
There was suretv in everything she did, and with the 
magnificent orchestral accompaniment provided by the 
composer and so skillfully developed by Mr. Oberhoffer, 
the playing of the concerto must be reckoned among the 
red letter musical events of the Stadium season. The 
audience appreciated the excellence of what it had been 
listening to and recalled the young pianist numerous times. 


Fray, Avucust 15. 


“Aida” in concert form was given its second perform- 
ance as a part of the Stadium series on Friday night. This 
time, however, rain forced the huge audience into the 
Great Hall, completely filling it. It was equally as fine 
a performance as on the first occasion, and Conductor 
Volpe, soloists and chorus were warmly applauded. The 
soloists were M. Horodas (King), Lillian Eubank (Am- 
neris), Olga Carrara (Aida), Ernest Davis (Radames), 
Nicholas Zan (Ramfis), Earl Tuckerman (Amonasro). 


Saturpay, AuGusr 16, 


The Stadium concert on Saturday evening, August 16, 
attracted a good sized audience. Arnold Volpe, conduc- 
tor of the Stadium Symphony Orchestra, rendered selec- 
tions of a popular order, comprising the overture “Zampa” 
(Herold); rhapsody No. 6 (Liszt); fantasie, “Faust” 
(Gounod); overture, “Mignon” (Thomas); “Solveg’s 
Song” (Grieg); serenade, “Les millions d’Arlequins” 
(Drigo), and “Entance of the Boyards” (Halvorsen). 
The soloists were Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano; 
Mayo Wadler, violin, and James Goddard, baritone. 

Mme, Fontrese sang with great charm “Amour viens 
aider,” from “Samson and Dalila” (Saint-Saéns), winning 
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much sincere and enthusiastic applause; she was obliged to 
respond with two added numbers, including Vanderpool's 
“Values,” which she was obliged to repeat. Mayo Wadler, 
the American violinist, was in unusually good form and de 
servedly won the approval of the audience, which applaud 
ed his musicianly performance of Bach’s A minor con- 
certo; the purity of his tone, as well as his impeccable 
intonation, are worthy of special mention, and he was re 
called many times, responding with an encore, James 
Goddard made a decidedly favorable impression with his 
artistic rendition of “Il lacerto Spirito,” from “Simon 
Boccanegro”; the audience insisted on a repetition. 














A brilliantly devel- 
oped technique, re- 
finement of feeling, 
adequate apprecia- 
tion of tonal effects, 
and most of all, in- 
telligence.— ARCHIE 
BELL. 

—Cleveland Leader. 
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donna,” from 
“La Gioconda,” and three Hop- 
kinson songs, “My Days Have 
Been So Wondrous Free,” “Be- 
neath a Weeping Willow Tree” be 





Soloist, Concert, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, | 
June 11th. 


June 16, 1919, 
Miss Alice Moncrieff, | | 
720 West 181st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Miss Moncrieff: I hope it is not 
too late to tell you that the people of | 
Brooklyn appreciate your singing at the | 
Hopkinson Memorial Concert in Pros- | 
pect Park. The Symphony Concert was | 
one of the greatest musical events ever 
held in Brooklyn, and many who were | | 
present have spoken to me personally | | 
about the Hopkinson song which was so | 
well rendered by you. I am sure that 
your efforts contributed largely to the 
success of the evening, 3 

With very best regards, believe me to 








Yours very sincerely, 





Management : 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, 
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“* 
(Signed) Joun N. Hagman. | 
Commissioner of Parks, Brooklyn 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
Distinguished authority on voice, whose assembly classes 
held two evenings a week—are creating much interest. On 
Wednesday evening, August 13, the studios were hardly large 
enough to accommodate those present, An important fea- 
ture of these classes is the open discussion of the method and 
individual demonstration, Fay Evelyn, soprano, and 
Hrnest Gay, baritone, two of Mme. Davies’ advanced pupils, 
thoroughly surprised and delighted those present with their 
tonal beauty and remarkable breath support, a marked char- 
acteristic of the method which Mme. Davies teaches and 
which has been heartily endorsed by New York and London 

physicians. 





George Rothermel a Soder-Hueck Pupil 
George Rothermel, a dramatic tenor, who has been 
orking with Mme. Soder-Hueck for over a year, has 

bebis singing with remarkable success at Willow Grove, 
Leps’ baton. In fact, this engagement 
prevented Mr. Rothermel, who is from Philadelphia, 
accepting a date for a Stadium appearance in 
His Willow Grove schedule was as fol- 
soloist, singing Canio’s “Lament,” 
from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo; July 30, singing the 
1ole of Radames in a performance of “Aida,” cast in- 
cluding Emily Stokes Hagar and Marie Stone Lang- 
ston; August 2, singing the role of Manrico in “Il Tro- 

August 3, as soloist, singing the “Flower 
from “Carmen,” Bizet; August 6, performance 
Mater,” Rossini, with cast including Emily 
Henri Scott and a chorus composed of 
members of the Philadelphia Operatic Society; August 
g, afternoon, repetition of “Aida” performance. 

Mr. Rothermel is a dramatic tenor with a ringing 
high C, and is as successful in oratorio as he is in 
opera or concert. He has been engaged to appear in 
the performance of “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
which the Philadelphia Operatic Society will give in 
the fall 
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Richmond Hill Hears Military Band 


One of the Mayor Hylan's People’s Concerts took place 
g August 15 at the Richmond Hill High School, New 

ork, where a special grandstand had been built and was 
be autifully decorated in red, white and blue. This con- 
cert was dedicated by Mayor Hylan to the people of 
Queens in memory of the first American composer, Francis 
Hopkinson, Claire M. Gillespie, whose voice had pre- 
viously been characterized as one of fine quality, rendered 
patriotic services by singing the first Hopkinson song, and 
as an encore, “If Flowers Could Speak,” by Mana-Zucca. 
The concert was in charge of Chamberlain Philip Berolz- 

and Park Commissioner Benninger made a pa- 
address following the Mayor’s instructions to teach 
the people something about American composers. He 
presented Miss Gillespie with a beautiful edition of the 
seven Hopkinson songs bound in leather, with the Mayor's 
name and the city crest inscribed in gold. There was an 
unusually large audience, approximately 5,000 people, con- 
fact that this district is not populated as 
others. Miss Gillespie has been giving 
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her entire time to the Navy free of charge, and has now 
received several invitations to sing for the people with the 
Police Band and well known orchestras, in preparation for 
a more remunerative career next winter. 


Percy Grainger Admires Modern Composers 


Percy Grainger, who has just concluded his five weeks’ 
course of teaching at the foie Musical College, is a 
champion of the modern composers. It is a well known 
fact that Mr, Grainger was the first artist who played 
Debussy compositions in public throughout England, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, as well as introducing the works 
of Cyril Scott, Balfour Gardiner, Albeniz, Stanford and 
the Grieg “Slaater” to the musical people of Scandinavia, 
Holland, etc. Mr. Grainger introduced in America the 
Delius piano concerto, and the “Concertino,” for piano 
and orchestra, by J. A. Carpenter, which was first per- 
formed in Chicago in 1916, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. Mr. Grainger will 
introduce this work to the New York public in January, 
1920, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, under 
Josef Stransky. 

Although an ardent lover of the classics, Mr. Grainger 
is equally enthusiastic in his teaching for the works of the 
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will be available for concerts after 
February 10th, 1920, and has given 
written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON 
to arrange bookings for ten con- 
certs for her, following her Metro- 
politan appearances and has also 
given him an option on all additional 
concert appearances during the 
balance of the season of 1919-1920. 
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most modern composers, and strives to bring to the notice 
of his students the magnificent piano works written by 
Anglo-Saxon composers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Grainger’s students at the Chicago Musical College, at- 
tracted from every part of the United States and Canada, 
guided by his strong personality and influence, have taken 
up the study of works by English speaking composers 
with the greatest enthusiasm and interest, which is con- 
clusively shown in the fact that 355 piano selections by 
American, English, Canadian and Australian composers 
figured in the lessons of the young Australian's five weeks’ 
course at that institution. The composers whose works 
have been mainly featured are: Cyril Scott, MacDowell, 
Balfour Gardiner, J. A. Carpenter, Brockway, Stanford, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Nathaniel Dett, as well as Percy 
Grainger’s own compositions, 

Grainger considers the study of the most modern piano lit- 
crature not alone for its musical value, but, likewise, for the 
technical advantage derived from such a course of study, and 
asserts that the knowledge of the possibilities of the soste- 
nuto pedal to be gained from such a work as Cvril Scott's 
gigantic piano sonata, op. 66, is an incalculable asset to 
the performance of J. S. Bach’s great compositions. Mr. 
Grainger thinks that students and artists often disregard 
the importance of the sostenuto pedal, and therefore 
recommends its more general use. He employs the sos- 
tenuto pedal about half the time he plays, whic produces 
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IRENE SACHS, 
A young soprano, who achieved much success at the Globe 
concert of July 25 with Ella Della’s “The Voice of Love,” 
which she is featuring on all her programs. 





a far higher degree of clarity and refinement of pianistic 
colors, 

Among the favorite works introduced by the great Aus- 
tralian composer- pianist to his pupils were impromptu and 
“Polonaise Americaine,” Carpenter; “Juba,” Dett; Balfour 
Gardiner’s preludes and humoresque ; Brockway’ s Ar- 
menian folksongs ; Scott's poems for piano— ‘Handelian 
Rhapsody,” “Sphinx” and “Lotus Land”; Stanford’s Irish 
dances, and Grainger’s “Tribute to Foster,” “One More 
Day,” “Irish Tune from County Derry,” “Colonial Song” 
and “Country Gardens.” 

Among the many exceptionally gifted pianists who have 
studied with Mr, Grainger at the Chicago Musical College, 
mention must be made of Edith Friedman, of McKees- 


PERCY GRAINGER. 


port, Pa. (the winner of the Grainger free scholarship) ; 

Mrs, Lampton Forrest, of Chicago, and Rhea Watson 
Cable, of Lima, Ohio, Numerous very talented pianists 
came to study with Mr. Grainger from Texas, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, New Jersey, New York, Nebraska, and from 
other parts of the United States and Canada, as well as 
from France. Mr. Grainger has heen re-engaged by the 
Chicago Musical College as special guest teacher for a five 
weeks’ course during the summer of 1920, aftér which he 
will give many recitals in different European countries, 
as he did before the war. 
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Appreciation of Music in Elementary Schools 


What Has Been Accomplished, and How New York City Solved the Problem 
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A GREAT deal has been offered concerning the teaching of appreciation of music in 

our high schools, but very little has been said about its application to the elemen- 
tary grades. The problem of just where stress shall be laid in the teaching of music in 
grades below the high school is still a debatable question. Argument one says that we 
should lay this on tone production and voice culture, Argument two would lay the 
stress on the teaching of sight reading, and argument three on that of musical appre- 
ciation in terms of the evaluation of musical beauty. Whatever the solution of the 
problem may be the fact remains that appreciation and not proficiency in any technical 
accomplishment in music should be the great aim of instruction in music in elementary 
schools. In the teaching of standard songs children should be taught to appreciate the 
value of musical taste and the correct use of their voices. In consideration of the above 
the greatest care should be exercised in selecting the material to be used. Children 
are seneene of emotion and have a natural desire to express themselves in terms of 
mood, 

If we are to teach appreciation of music in the elementary grades the question 
naturally presents itself as to how far it is safe for us to go in taxing the mental 
capacity of children. To teach them to recognize and name the compositions of the 
great masters is a simple and worthy deed. When and how shall it be done? The 
class room period does not always readily lend itself to this type of instruction. The 
average time allotted to class room instruction in music throughout this country is 
approximately sixty minutes per week. If we are to teach the reading of music, naturally 
very little time is left for the teaching of musical appreciation. So we turn to the 
assembly period as the proper time for this instruction. Under the direction of a 
teacher properly trained the assembly period can be used to greater advantage than one 
might suspect. For example, in place of the old type of formality including the per- 
functory singing of songs (mostly in unison) and the usual stereotyped recitations 
this time could be better employed by making it possible for children to be informed 
concerning the lives of the great composers and to hear a performance of their works 
by means of the phonograph, player piano, or, better still, by the first hand rendition 
of artists, 

How New York City Soivep THE ProsLem. 

Convinced that the teaching of musical appreciation was a necessity, and confronted 
with the fact that the course of study in music did not provide sufficient time for the 
teaching of musical appreciation “per se,” it became necessary for us to use a small 
portion of our assembly period time for this teaching, and to supplement this work by 
intensive application after school hours. The work was done by the class teachers in 
the school building, under the immediate direction of the special teachers of music 
assigned to each school district. The committee in charge selected eighty compositions, 
including standard songs and choruses, instrumental works of the great masters, and 
selections from opera, oratorio and symphony. During the daily lessons a complete 
composition would be played for the children, then the leading motives would be analyzed 
and explained, and after these had been studied the entire composition would again be 
played. In this manner it forcibly impressed itself on the musical memory of the child. 
This method of instruction was carried on for a period of three months. Approxi- 
mately ‘250,000 children in the seventh and eighth grades of our elementary schools 
enrolled for this instruction. Upon investigation it was discovered that very little 
music of any kind was provided for in the homes of these children, but the enthusiasm 
with which they responded impressed the educational authorities with the sincerity of 
the great value of this purpose. During the early stages of this instruction the music 
was presented either through personal performance on the piano, the piano player or 
the phonograph. Gradually we were able to enlist the services of local artists who 
volunteered to come into our school buildings and perform for the children. This 
was a very valuable means of bringing school work into closer association with outside 


musical activities. ES : : fd 
To encourage a spirit of friendly rivalry through competition we decided to have 


a music memory contest. Each school selected a team of five pupiis. These teams 
competed in a district contest and the winning team had the privilege of representing 
that school in the final city contest, which was held in the auditorium of Washington 
Irving High School, on the evening of May 28, 1919. There are forty-eight school 
districts in New York City, and 240 children representing the forty-eight districts met 
to prove the value of their training. Twenty numbers of the original eighty were 
chosen for this competition. The whole composition was not played for them, but 
only certain portions of it. In very few instances was the initial motive played. This 
insured the fact that the children had been trained to know the whole composition and 
not merely the introductory phrase. They were marked on a basis of points, given 
first for the name of the composition, second, the name of the composer, and third, the 
correct spelling of both. Credits were deducted for the misspelling of words, wrong 
capitalization, etc., and the results, as far as the musical instruction was concerned, 
were perfect, the contest being won on a basis of correct spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation. 
The first five teams were rated as follows: 


PS eee ia os hed i dean bees District 17 Bronx 200 
Y SIME Se ce 6 Sav eseeceecee te = 35 Brooklyn 109890 

OS Pe a eer " 37 Brooklyn 198 
YMG ss Ce geeks ies 8 a6 if 31 Brooklyn 197.7 

¢ eke aca ache taxethieeess ce 4 Manhattan 193 


The winning team was awarded a silver loving cup which was presented by Otto H 
Kahn, director of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The following is a list of the 
compositions used in the final contest: 
“Yankee Doodle” ; 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 

“Ave Maria” 

“Scots Wha Hae” 

“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” 

“Wedding March” 

“Cavatina” 

“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming” 
“Men of Harlech” Theme, New World symphony 

“Au Clair De La Lune” Quartet—"Rigoletto” 

While New York City was not the pioneer in this work it is safe to say that this 
colossal venture has done more than any other singie experiment to develop musical 
appreciation and to encourage the pupils to better accomplishments. The teams which 
came first, second and third represented schools fromm what are commonly referred 
to as the poorer neighborhoods of our city. 5 


“Miserere” * 

“Rule Britannia” 
Andante—fifth symphony 
“Pizzicato” (Sylvia ballet) 
“Narcissus” 

“Angel’s Serenade” 
Amaryllis gavotte 

Sextet (“Lucia”) 


In fact the pupils from P. S. 30, The Bronx 
the winning team, stated there was no musical instrument of any character in their homes, 
clearly indicating that the school had been able to take the place of the home 

It may be encouraging to supervisors to know that this experiment was accom 
plished against the most trying conditions. It was able to establish itself as a permanent 
feature of musical instruction in our elementary and high schools. Because it was 
all new, the compositions were selected with a view to simplicity. We are proud of 
our record and sincerely hope that others may be encouraged to carry on in their own 
way the worthy object of making the lives of children happier through appreciation of 
the beautiful. 

Do You Know Tuat— 

The National Conference of Music Supervisors will probably meet in Philadelphia 
this year? We understand that the popular vote of the convention decided on Chicago, 
but the board of directors decided on “Philly.” Do you recall the speech of the Congress- 
man from New York City, who asking an impossible favor of President Cleveland said, 
“What's the Constitution between friends?” 








Aurore LaCroix’s Horse Shoe 


Aurore LaCroix, the pianist, cherishes a horse shoe 
which she picked up in Central Park one day last fall 
before her New York debut. She isn’t a bit supersti- 
tious, but, like the sensible young woman she is, never 
believes in taking chances, especially with such seri- 
ous occult forces as are supposed to lurk in horse 
shoes. 

Now, after her first successful season and with the 
prospect of a second one which has already commenced 
most auspiciously, her mind naturally reverts to that 
horse shoe. The salient points in her first season were 
undoubtedly her three Aeolian Hall recitals, an appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall at the big concert given for the 
phonograph drive, and in Brooklyn at the Mundell 
Choral Club; a hurry call to Toronto, where she sub- 
stituted for Novaes with the Toronto Male Chorus, 
and a successful recital in Boston at Jordan Hall. 

Special mention was made of her work by two well 
known critics of the New York press, W. J. Hender- 
son and William Murray, in their résumé of the mu- 
sical season. Already, for her second season, two en- 
gagements have been booked to take place before her 
New York recital on October 17—the first in Syracuse 
with the Morning Musicales, and the second in Green- 
field, Mass., with the Woman's Club. 





Stokowski to Orchestrate Song for Contralto 


When Emma Roberts gave her annual Aeolian Hall 
recital in New York last January one of the songs which 
made an especially deep impression was “The Clock,” by 
Sachnovski, which was given for the first time in America 
on that occasion. The song had been discovered by Miss 
Roberts’ accompanist, Kurt Schindler, and it proved to be 
such an unusual composition, with an accompaniment that 
suggested the constant tick of the clock and the relentless 
passing of time, that almost without exception the critics 
called attention to it in their reviews. When the con- 
tralto was engaged for a pair of concerts with the Phila- 
delphia- Orchestra for next April the conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski, especially requested that she sing a group of 
Russian songs to include “The Clock.” Miss Roberts re- 
plied that the Sachnovski song had not as yet been or- 
chestrated, but Mr. Stekowski was so anxious to have 
it given that he has offered to orchestrate it personally 


for the occasion. 
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ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


Organization which has again announced a trans-continental tour, 


Smart Pace Set by Zoellner Quartet 


Che Zoellner Quartet, who again announce a transcon- 
tinental tour which will mark their eighth consecutive 
season in this country, have just recently concluded a series 
of inspiring chamber music concerts in Los Angeles. W. 
Francis Gates, critic of the Los Angeles Express, on 
August 2 wrote the following about the Zoellners and 
their brilliant accomplishment 


The form of music played by a quartet is of the most exclusive 
type 
Chamber music—of which the string quartet is one division 
involves the highest and most intellectual styles of musical beauty. 
Being largely in the sonata form, it has much of musical “develop 
ment,” by that meaning the evolution of phrases and sentences 
and sectians out of motives, Consequently the more musical study 
and understanding one takes to the chamber musical recital the 
more he gets out of the music 

The record of the Zoellner Quartet for the pest season in Los 
Angeles is one which I doubt has been equaled in any other city 
in this country. This organization has given in that time in the 
city some twenty-five string quartet concerts, ten of them being 
in ten consecutive weeks. This record is something to be pres ot 
and for those who supported the venture to be proud of. When 
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the Zoellner season begins next winter doubt- 
less it will be with still heavier support. 

In the series just closed, twenty-two com- 
posers were represented by thirty-one works. 
Two of these works and one of the preceding 
series called for a pianist, and Joseph Zoellner, 
Jr., responded with a virtuosity which gives him 
a high place among pianists, though he princi 
pally is known as a cellist. 

About fifteen of the above mentioned works 
had their first performance in Los Angeles, at 
the hands of the Zoellners, another thing to 
the credit of the quartet and the enjoyment of 
its auditors 

It is a theme for congratulations that Los 
Angeles has resident one of the best two string 
quartet organizations in the country 

The Zoellners have announced another 
series of ten concerts for next season. 


Roland Foster Speaks in London 


The question of “State Aid for Mu- 
sic” is attracting considerable attention in 
England just now, and following speeches 
by Sir Thomas Beecham and Isidore De 
Lara, the London Daily Telegraph has 
given prominence to several letters from 
well known musicians, including Sir 
Charles Stanford, Dr. W. A. Aikin, the 
celebrated vocal physiologist, and Roland 
Foster, of the New South Wales Con- 
servatorium of Music. 

Mr. Foster was also invited to speak 
on the subject at a dinner given by the 
Society of English Singers, at which he 
and his wife were the principal guests. 
Walter Ford, president of the society, in 
thanking Mr. Foster for his speech, said 
that they considered it an especial privi- 
lege to have had the opportunity of enter- 
taining him and his wife and of hearing 
an interesting account of the admirable 
work carried on under the auspices of the 
government of New South Wales. 

Mr. Foster also told them that several 
of the foremost American singers and 
teachers whom he had met during his 
recent visit to New York were in com- 
plete accordance with the society, which 
had for its guiding motive the desire to 
found a great and worthy school of sing- 
ing based upon the English language. It 
was most gratifying to hear that a knowl- 
edge of their society had already passed 
beyond the British Isles, and they were 
very glad to have received from their American colleagues 
the messages of sympathy and encouragement which Mr. 
Foster had brought. 

Among those present were Sir Charles and Lady Stan- 
ford, Sir Henry J. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. William Mur- 
doch, Plunket Greene, Ivor Foster, Mary Davies, Hamil- 
ton Harty, Gervase Elwes, Agnes Nicholls, Dr. Arthur 
Somervell, and Dr. W. A. Aikin, honorable secretary. 


Sam Trimmer Returns from France 


After being in the Medical Corps in France for three 
months, Sam Trimmer, pianist, has but lately been mus- 
tered out of service, and is now in the country recuper- 
ating after an absence of two years in the army. Mr. 
Trimmer gave many Red Cross concerts both on this side 
and in Europe, including two concerts for the Women’s 
Club of Allentown, Pa., and at the New York Theater 
Club at the Hotel Astor. He gave a concert at Tours, 
France, last January to a large house, and also at Nice. 

Mr. Trimmer will open a studio at 57 West Eighty- 
second street after September 20, devoting two days a 
week to teaching. He will be heard in his first New York 
concert very soon after Christmas. 


Phillip Gordon Re-engaged for Stadium 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, is one of the few artists, outside 
of the Stadium Operatic Quartet, who will be heard in 
the Stadium concerts for a second time this season, It is 
announced that owing to the very brilliant success which 
he had when he played the Saint-Saéns concerto on July 
21 he has been re-engaged for August 22, when he will 
perform the Rubinstein concerto in D minor, 


Hans Letz Returning from Europe 


Hans Letz, the founder and first violinist of the Letz 
Quartet, who has been spending the summer with his 
parents in Alsace, will sail for America on August 3o. 
One of the early engagements which the quartet will fill 
will be in Arthur M, See’s series of chamber concerts in 
Rochester, N. Y., on November 17. 


Johann Berthelsen Locates in New York 


Johann Berthelsen, the vocal teacher, has located at 
223 Riverside Drive, where he will continue his work 
early in the fall. 


Caruso Arrives Here August 28 


Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso sailed from Italy on 
August 14 aboard the S.S. Giuseppe Verdi, and will arrive 
here about August 28, On the same boat are Giulio Setti, 
the Metropolitan chorus master, and a large number ‘of 
chorus singers, 


Marguerite Ringo with Walter Anderson 


Marguerite Ringo, the soprano, will appear next season 
under the management of Walter Anderson, 
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Every State Echoes Praise 
of Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” 











EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES, 

Me., Rangeley.—Ethel Burden: “ ‘Smilin’ Through’ 
is perfect as a heart song.” 

N. H., Jaffrey. —Elsie Winsor Bird: 
to take.” 

Vt., Brookville—Eva F, Shatto: “It is a charming 
song.” 

Mass., Boston—Thomas L, Cushman: 
is a gem.” 

R. L, Providence.—G. Leon Donnelly: “It is a splen- 
did number both for concert and teaching.” 
Conn., Hartford.—E. A. Dubois: “I saw great cap- 
tivating powers in ithe song from the very first 

day that I sang it.” 

N. Y., New York.—Wolfsohn Bureau: “I p2rson- 
ally think it is a lovely little lilt with sufficient 
pathos.” 

N. J., Atlantic City.—Criebia Ely: “I consider your 
songs good and not of a common type.” 

Del., Wilmington.—Mary E. Sincock: “Those who 
have heard me sing it have been quite enthused.” 

Pa., New Cumberland.—Jeannette Hoffman: “I 
know of nothing to take its place.” 

D. C., Washington.—Ethelyn B, Smart: “My pupils 
are using the song with much success.’ 

Md., Baltimore.—Fritz Gaul: “ ‘Smilin’ ‘Through’ 
will get to be as popular as ‘Silver Threads.’” 

W. Va., Wheeling—Eva A. Egerter: “It is very 
sweet and attractive and appealing.” 

Va., Pocahontas—Rev. P. Anthony: 
Through’ has an irresistible appeal.” 

N. C., Greenville. —Joseph Florian: “You have cer- 
tainly given the singing artist what he was look- 
ing for.” 

S. C,, Spartanburg—Edmon Morris: “The present 
day is for more songs as exquisitely short.” 

Ga., Atlanta—Minna M. Miller: “It is complete. 
The song holds a wonderful charm; it is quaint 
and would reach ee heart.” 

Fla., De Land.—Mrs, I. M. Quigley: 
much,” 


“It never fails 


“Your song 


“*Smilin’ 


“I like it very 


Mipp_e WESTERN STATES. 

Mich., Grand Rapids—Eva Hemingway: “I re- 
ceived the song and like it very much.” 

Ohio, Piqua.—Marcella E. Gardner: “I haven't used 
a song in years that so appealed to me and to 
my audiences.” 

Ind., Butler —J. C. Blaker: “It is such an exquisite 
little composition.” 

Ky., Louisville—Cora Sapin: “It makes an excellent 
group song, likewise an encore.” 

Tenn., Knoxville—Mae Bates: “It is a beautiful 
sentiment charmingly expressed.” 
Ala., Jacksonville —Hannah Crook: 

Through’ is a gem 

Miss., Teepelo.—Erin Ballard: 
ested in your new song.” 

Wis., Fond du Lac.—Nellie M. Holland: 
your charming new song.” 

.. Chicago.—Mabel Corlew Smith: “I have used 
’ the song a great deal and to me it is a perfect 
little gem.’ 

Minn., St. Paul. mark Bishop Swift: “It captured my 
heart entirely.” 

Ja., Eldora—Mrs. W. R. Schonfield: “During our 
Chautauqua season ‘Smilin’ Through’ was used 
by one of the singers.” 

Mo., St. Louis—Helena Cassoll: “ ‘Smilin’ Through’ 
is perfect.” 

Ark., Ft. Smith.—Winifred Nichols: “Regret to say 
i haven't recé¢ived a copy yet, but I hope you 
will remedy this, for ‘The Magic of Your Eyes’ 
is one of my favorite songs.’ 

La., New Orleans.—Michael A. Titto: “I consider it 
strictly in accord with your usual style of verse 
and melody. 

N. Dak., Rtemuatck. —Estelle Sherman ; “The song 
is the best you have written.” 

S. Dak., Ree Heights.—Gertrude Nieggeleo ; “My 
interest has been greatly aroused.” 

Neb., Bloomfield—George E. Downs: “It is great 
and makes a hit everywhere it is sung.” 

Kan., Ottawa.—Paul R. Utt: “I am glad to make it 
one of my regular numbers.” 

Okla., Okmulgee.—Harry E. Sluttz: “Have it billed 
for my next recital.” 

Tex., San Antonio.—Bessie Bill Andrews: “It is so 
beautiful and seems to me to be such a beautiful 
ending to such an exquisite little song.’ 

Mont., Rudyard. —C. B. Love: “By all means add the 
third verse.” 

Wyo., Casper.—Rudolph Lundberg: “It is indeed a 
very good and lovely song.” 

Colo., Denver.—Frederica Bellamy: “If a third verse 
must be used to ‘Smilin’ Through,’ the one sug- 
gested isn’t bad.” 

Nev., Reno.—Adeline Gunn: 
your song.” 

Idaho, Nampa.—Mrs, G. H. Hulbert: “The most I 
can say is, from my heart I love it.” 

Utah, Salt Lake City—Marguerite Culp: “Your 
melody is such a charming and compelling one 
that it bears repeating.” 

N. Mex., Farmington.—Minola H. Ball: “The only 
criticism I have ever heard regarding ‘Smilin’ 
Through’ was that it is too short.” 

Paciric Coast States, 

Wash., Centralia—Mrs. Fred Elkingim: “It is one 
of the most perfect little gems I have found for 
quite a while.” 

Ore., Portland—Maestro Taglieri: “I think the ad- 
dition of the third verse is a good idea.” 

Cal., Alameda.—M. Stress: “It is a heart song.” 


“*Smilin’ 
“T am much inter- 


“T have 


“T am delighted with 
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FREDERIC FRADKIN INTERVIEWED BY OLIN DOWNES IN THE 
BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


Violinist Talks Like a Human Being and Says That He Won’t Limit Himself as Completely to Practice 
as Some of the Greater Violinists Do—Likes to Monkey with Electric Wires, Hunt and Fish, 
Loaf and Travel About—Relaxation, He Says, Solves the Problem of Physical 
Efficiency and Mental Strain 


(Reprinted by Permission) 








Not all virtuosi talk sensibly, Frederic Fradkin, 
the new concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, talked sensibly and like a human being about 
his music while he was being photographed in his 
rooms, as newspapers insist on photographing artists. 
He was photographed solo and “en famille,” reading, 
fiddling and card playing. One would have thought he 
led a most variegated career, but, as a matter of fact, 
he is a level headed and good natured soul, who does 


not devour newspaper critiques for breakfast or prac-~ 


tise without eating his dinner. 

“I may lack ambition to the necessary extent,” he 
said. “Of course, I prefer to think otherwise, but the 
fact is that I would not for all the world limit myself 
as completely to violin practice as many greater violin- 
ists than myself do. I really like to monkey with elec- 
tric wires in the house, tinker with an automobile when 
it gets out of order, fish and hunt. I like the country, 
like to loaf and travel about. A corrective to loafing 





FREDERIC FRADKIN, 


Concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


is being concertmaster for an orchestra of the abilities 
and standards of the Boston Symphony. The average 
man and even music lover doesn’t know how much re- 
sponsibility and strain there are in this position, and 
how much hard labor, in and out of rehearsals. The 
preparation of uniform bowings, etc., the carrying, in a 
way, on your back, the doings of the men behind you. 
This doesn’t mean that you are necessarily a better 
fiddler than any one else sitting about you, but it does 
mean that you are held responsible for what your 
string division accomplishes, and you sometimes get 
nerves about it. 
FEELING THE Ear OF THE AUDIENCE, 

“You feel the least drag, the least indifference of any 
one of the men in back of you; you feel the eye of the 
conductor and the ear of the audience a good deal more, 
perhaps, than the audience realizes. They feel your 
slightest shortcoming, and echo it. There is strain, 
You have to meet it. I meet it, I think, with a mini- 
mum of wear, for the reason that I can relax nerves 
and muscles when the time comes to do so. 

“ ‘Relaxation’ is a war cry with modern teachers of 
technic. But it is more than that. It usually solves 
the problem of physical efficiency, and often of mental 
strain also. It isn’t the boxer who tenses every muscle 
and glares at his man with every nerve working over- 
time and pouring out nervous energy whether he is 
fighting or simply watching his opponent, who does 
the trick. It is the man who uses his muscles, concen- 
trates his blow, and then ‘lets up,’ figuratively speaking, 
until it’s time to use the muscle again. Then he pours 
his energy into that muscle and the blow tells, and he 
gets ready for the next one, rested and with necessary 
energy to command. That holds true of every activity. 

“People usually start entirely wrong at doing any 
work. They tense all up. Their muscles get in kinks, 
and these kinks communicate themselves to the mind. 
The muscles won’t obey the command of the brain, the 
brain is startled and confused at the manner the muscles 
bungle their task, and confusion gets worse con- 
founded. A majority of those who labor and yearn all 
their lives for technic are likely to be in some such di- 
lemma, and the condition grows steadily worse instead 
of better as they go on. 

MUSCLES AND SUCCEss. 

“I sometimes think that more celebrated musicians 
owe their success to the accident of the muscles of 
fingers or arms or throat falling into place and in- 
stinctively, doing team work from the beginning than 


is often realized. A singer has naturally, we say, a 
beautiful voice. How many of the great singers, I 
wonder, really learned to sing from their teachers? I 
think a great many, at least, were started right by na- 
ture, and worked on from the place at which the ma- 
jority of singers stop. Of course, physical facility does 
not necessarily mean musical expressiveness. It is 
often the contrary, but I don’t see how any one can be 
very musical if muscles and nerves are at cross pur- 
poses. What disturbs the muscle disturbs the mind, 
and what disturbs the mind hinders the necessary ab- 
sorption in the music. 

“I happen to have a facility which I can say in all 
frankness may have been the cause of my having been 
a concertmaster instead of a soloist pure and simple. 
Technic comes, on the whole, rather readily to me. 
For example, while I of course practise industriously— 
as everybody who plays, I do not care who, must do— 
I very seldom trouble to mark my bowings, as most 
violinists. Here is the Brahms concerto, which is very 
hard, unviolinistic, and which I do not like. But I have 
played it. Do you see a marking? I can look at a 
technical problem freshly every time my eye rests on 
the page. I do most things in the way in which I be- 
gan doing them, but often alter a bowing or fingering 


29 


on the spot, because I see instantly in my mind the 
simple and more direct way to do it, _and I can alter 
my method that quickly, if I have to.’ 

He showed me many of his scores. They all were 
clean, new looking, not the penciled dirty pages of the 
student or artist who figures out, as most of us must, 
every move he makes in performance. As for a man 
who does not finger and bow everything in the Brahms 
concerto and plan it as carefully as General Foch plans 
every move of an icokin-aiieeenr has tried to play 
an instrument will know what such technical selfreli- 
ance and facility means. 

“I don’t say for an instant,” went on Mr. Fradkin, 
“that preparedness is not as t visable in concert as on 
a battlefield. But in what does preparedness consist? 
Suppose you teach your muscles, by rote, to do a thing 
—‘finger memory,’ as it has been called. Then suppose 
in a minute of nervousness you suddenly commence to 
think note by note of what you are doing? Do you 
know that the very fingers which have been trained to 
do a certain task infallibly are the fingers which, under 
a sudden unexpected crisis, will fail you? You have 
destroyed their initiative. You have gotten them out 
of the practice of working intelligently and resource- 
fully. That is a danger of too much fingering, too 
much practising along beaten ways. It is easy to push 
anything to harmful extremes.” 

He said that he wished he played another instrument 
than the violin— particularly he wished that he played 
the piano. “Because a violin is only one note,” he said. 

“Its literature has limitations, and with the exception 
of a few Bach sonatas and such things for violin alone, 
which not one person in a hundred understands, you 
have always to have some other instrument or instru- 
ments to help you out. I must have at least a piano, 
and preferably an orchestra, to get all I can from my 
violin. But pianists—they can play anything—any- 
thing they think of, and have all the harmony there.” 

PLAYING THE PIANo. 

He was going on that way when I said, “But think 

how horrible a piano usually sounds, and the uninter- 

















THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to’ be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


December 5 
December 19 


November 7 
November 21 


February 6 
February 20 


January 9 
January 23 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


GABRIELLA BESANZONI FRIEDA HEMPEL 
ANNA CASE CHARLES HACKETT 
EMMY: DESTINN JOSE MARDONES 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
MISCHA ELMAN 

ANNA FITZIU 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 
MARY GARDEN 


LUCILE ORRELL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
HELEN STANLEY 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH JACQUES THIBAUD 
LOUIS GRAVEURE CYRENA VAN GORDON 
WINSTON WILKINSON 


and others to be announced later, 
Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 
10% war tax. 

Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 


war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 


























THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
jour McE. BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE 
NEY, Vice-President and Man aging Director 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, bens to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20 
November 28 December 26 January 30 
December 12 January 16 February 13 

The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA JOHN McCORMACK 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI GIOVANNI MARTINELLI | 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 
MISCHA ELMAN IDELLE PATTERSON 
GERALDINE FARRAR CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
ANNA FITZIU TITTA RUFFO } 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 

| 


February 27 


March 12a 





MARY GARDEN ROSITA RENARD 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
RUDOLPH GANZ CYRENA VAN GORDON 
CAROLINA LAZZARI MARY WARFEL 

| WINSTON WILKINSON 


and others to be announced later. 


Subscriptions may be ordered now from R, E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats, $25 for eight Con 





certs, plus 10% war tax 
Subscription price for Boxes, $200 for eight Concerts, | 
plus 10% war tax. ] 
Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3, plus 10% 
war tax. | 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus | 


10% war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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merican Syncopated 
Orchestra 


AND SINGERS 


WILL MARION COOK, Conductor 





Now Booking 








No matter what your taste in music—whether you are a pronounced “high 
brow,” or a jazz addict, or just a melody hungry soul—there is a feast in store 
when the American Syncopated Orchestra and Singers appear. 


Exclusive Management 


JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Helen MOLLER 


Ter. © i THE GREEK DANCE 


NS—RECITALS 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 


ZOELLNER 
UARTET 


This remarkable quartet presents a strong ensemble and 
a unity of artistic purpose rarely found.— Boston Herald. 


SEASON 1919-20 NOW BOOKING 














Direction: HARRY CULBERTSON 
PRADO, Midway Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Announces the opening of 
his Fall and Winter classes 
beginning September 8, 1919 





154 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Columbus 1311 
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L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


WILL TEACH AT THE 


DAVID MANNES MUSIC COURSES 
Six Months, Beginning October 9 


Address: Secretary 
157 East 74th Street, New York City 


= a =e 


Mr. Torrens Will Hold His Regular Six Weeks 
Summer Term at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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esting way ninety-nine out of a hundred pianists play.’ 
“That's a matter of the pianist,” he answered, “not 
the fault of the piano. Look at its resources. Look at 
its pedals. How can any one with imagination fail to 
get something from it? I did not begin to do so until 
too late to Bows but I have accompanied my wife 
when she sings, and it was fun for me if not for her.” 

Mrs. Fradkin, under another stage name, has sung in 
many cities in leading roles in light opera, and is now 
developing an extensive repertory of more serious char- 
acter. 

“You ought to see him play,” she said. “He doesn’t 
do it according to approved method, but he does some 
things that few pianists that I have seen can do as 
easily. He will play a scale in octaves and other mat- 
ters of that kind. I think one who has technical ability 
usually has it on most any instrument, and I think 
that’s true of my husband.” 

Above all, Mr. Fradkin said that he would never wish 
to be a musician who is a living slave to his instrument. 

“I know violinists,” he said, “who shake hands gin- 
gerly because they are afraid something will happen to 
the muscles of their fingers. Others refuse a game of 
tennis for fear of their bow arm, and all that sort of 
thing. In the first place, I think much of it is non- 
sense, In the second place, if that is necessary I would 
sacrifice a little of my technic in order to enjoy my 
life and my music. I would never enjoy it if I were 
chained to the violin twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

“When I work at my music I try to work hard and 
intelligently. When I can forget it, I do. That is bet- 
ter for me and for my performances and pupils. I 
have good health, which makes life pleasanter than it 
is for many, and propose to enjoy the health that | 
have. Good feeling personally, and for one’s neighbor; 
knowledge and interest in what is going on about you; 
a little work now and then, in other lines than that of 
your profession, are, I think, excellent recipes for mu- 
sicians.” 

Mr. Fradkin’s appointment to the post of concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has placed 
him as a young man in one of the most important or- 
chestral positions in the world. He makes his Boston 
debut as soloist in the near future. 

He was born in Troy, N. Y.; took first prize for vio- 
lin, playing at the Paris Conservatoire, and was soloist 
under Pennequin at the age of eighteen. In January, 
1911, he was soloist withthe New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Mahler. From there he went to Lon- 
don, and also played under Landon Ronald in Birming- 
ham. In 1912 he was soloist at Vienna, after which he 
came back to America as first violinist of the orchestra 
of the Russian Ballet, under Monteux. 

Mr. Fradkin was frank to say that he thought the 
marvelous spectacles and performances of the Russian 
Ballet were, on the whole, considerably in advance of 
the artistic conceptions of this period and would have 
to wait a few years for complete public appreciation. 
He also thought that the Russian Ballet wag grossly 
and intentionally mismanaged from New York in order 
to prove to a generous and public spirited man who 
had fathered the enterprise that such a thing was 
bound to be a failure. 

“I was there at the beginning and end,” he said, “of 
an unsuccessful though admirable enterprise, and I wit- 
nessed the mismanagement, that could not possibly have 
been less than intentional, in routes, in traveling arrange- 
ments, and all the rest of it. But the day will come 
when the productions shown by the Russian Ballet 
will be welcomed and insisted on by a public accus- 
tomed to their genius and beauty and determined to 
have such performances frequent and accessible.” 


Vanderpool Endorsements Without End 


Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” has had so much 
success and publicity in turn, that one cannot consider 
it a “just on the market” song. Yet the ballad still con- 
tinues to attract interest, and judging from all indications 
“Values” will hold its popularity for some time to come. 

Following are only a few of the many recent letters of 
indorsement which have come to its publishers, M. Wit- 
mark & Sons: 

It is surely an excellent number and I agree with the Chicago 


Examiner—the musical setting is excellent. 
Cuartes Frepericxs, Almonnesson, N. J. 


I consider it an all around song for my own use as well as an 
excellent song for teaching. Jessie G. Ex.iott, Denver, Colo. 


It is one of the most beautiful pieces I have had for some time 
and I hereby want to congratulate you on your song success. 
Joun C. Mutvaney, Brimfield, III. 


I am very fond of this song and saw its value at first inspection. 
Apecaipe Ketty, Findlay, Ohio. 


A lilt of melodic sunlight gleaming through the mellow of re- 
fined poetic sentiment, a rs, graceful and acceptable encore 
or recital number. OUGLAS Birp, San Diego, Cal. 


I find it a most suitable addition to almost any classical program. 
It can be used with dignity only applied to unique thoughts. 
WinnirreD Waker, Bronson, Mich. 


It has proved a very poe pn song and an especially 
good teaching one. Jane Gesetcx, Youngstown, Ohio. 


I am very much pleased with “Values” and am_ using ‘it for 
tenor and soprano voices. It stands up es in my list of songs. 
RanK E. Doyie, Boston, Mass. 


I congratulate you upon the production of so charming a song. 
Carotine Lincotn, Chicago, III. 


number and one of my 
. Hoven, Barre, Vt. 


so fine about “Values” that 
Waats, Baltimore, Md. 


I consider it a delightful, a “eppeatin 
favorites this season. Mus. W. M 


There is an intangible something 
defies ordinary criticism. Mrs. J. M. 


I hope to use it on my ag next season. 
eNNEE Scuieser, New York City. 


“Values” is one of the most exquisite songs I have ever heard. 
The sentiment of it is beautiful and I love to practice it. 
Rupotrn Lunpserc, Casper, Wyo. 


In my opinion your song ee a gem. 


paar D. Kennepy, Detroit, Mich. 


It has become ane of the most successful of my teaching pieces. 


RIVALS !— 
The cat—the dog and—Galli-Curci. 





It is a gem and by the success that it has earned you must know 
it without my telling you. Avotr Grecory, Oakland, Cal. 

Your song is certainly making its way. We are both singing it 

and we have given it to several friends. 
Frances W. Hoyt, Manchester, Vt. 

I think your song is a cheguing love song and especially suitable 
for an encore. Mrs C. L. Atexanver, Graham, Vt. 


Your song is indeed very ditabhe ‘ s 
Witmecurna Erxtz, New York City. 

It gives the singer such a Sainetiini opportunity to show just 

what he or she can do, if well sung the effect is perfectly stunning. 
Gertrupe L, Pitz, New Britain, Conn. 


I was recently asked by a basso to sing “Values,” as he had 
seen it advertised so much. He liked it, too. 


Eva A. Ecexcier, Wheeling, W. Va. 


I regard it as a very fine song, worthy of grest_ gunanerity. 
Ernst Cart, Marion, Ohio. 
I am more than pleased with the son It certainly is a pleasant 
exposition of what the singer needs an can use. 
Evrro Laurence, Reading, Mich. 


It is a beautiful song, somewhat out of the ordinary, botW*likable 
and teachable. I have already taught it to several of my pupils, 
who have been singing it with mypoeee. 

Frep Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tt is ene, of 


I have been making a fine success on with your son 
‘alden, N, 


my most favored numbers. Josern T. Trickett, 


“Values” has a leading place in my repertory and has proven to 
be one of the simplest and most ener songs of the day 
Tuomas A. Mascaro, New York City. 


¥ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 


Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
tor ber correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage 
ments secu 


SUMMER TERM 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 





FOR TEACHERS, ARTISTS AND STUDENTS 
COMMENCE JUNE 12TH. 


1425 Broadway, New York 





SPECIALIZING IN HIGH GRADE 
DENTAL WORK FOR VOCALISTS 
1482 Broadway New York City 


BLITZ SCHOOL 
SIGHT ‘SINGING 


Perfection in intonation and rhythm 
accomplished in a simple and natural 
manner. 














Solfeggio is the foundation of a musical 
education. 


Season opens early in October. 


Stupio: 834 CARNEGIE HALL, New York, 
Mrs. Maset Butz, Dir. 





























August 21, 1919 

“CHIEF” WISKE NOW CONDUCTING 
COWS, PIGS AND HAY 
Fellow Jerseyite Visits Newark’s Musical Dean and 

Finds Him Very Noncommittal on Music—but 
Enthusiastic About the Price of Hay and 
the Laying Abilities of Rhode 
Island Reds 





[William L. R. Wurts, of the Newark Star-Eagle, 
went up to Bryant’s Pond, Me., this summer to visit 
C. Mortimer Wiske, who conducts ten acres of music 
every winter in Newark and ten acres of farm every 
summer up in the backwoods. Mr. Wurts evidently 
had a good time and told about it in his paper, from 
which it is reproduced by permission of the publishere 
and of the author.—Editor’s Note.] 


“Birch Villa Farm, Bryant’s Pond, Me., C. M. Wiske, 
Proprietor. Fresh Vegetables, Milk, Butter, Eggs. White 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds. White Cheshire Pigs.” 

I quote from memory, but something like that was the 
letter-head of the cordial invitation which took me up into 
ody cy hills and woods sixty miles back from Port- 
land. 

To thousands of Newarkers the name Wiske suggests a 
tall, agile figure in faultless evening dress leading a mam- 
moth music festival in the armory. To hundreds it brings 
up the vision of the same personage in a frock coat and 





C. MORTIMER WISKDP, 


carefully creased trousers perched on a stool in Burnett 
Street School and waving a wand as he cries: “That's 
pretty good for a first attempt; now suppose we sing it in 
English. Now, basses, if you will just about seven times 
more pianissimo, I'll give you a solo later.” 


Au, Yes, THE FeEstivAL, 


But the apparition which greeted me as I stepped from 
a Grand Trunk train at Bryant’s Pond wore a khaki shirt 
with trousers conforming, and the bronzed visage was 
crowned by a typical rube lid, model 1914. Arrived at 
Birch Villa with the aid of Farmer Wiske’s touring car, 
in which he makes the annual journey between Newark 
and Maine, I found a roomy and comfy farmhouse on 
the shore of a mountain girt lake; a whale of a barn; a 
ten acre farm laid out in corn, tomatoes, beans, peas, 
melons and other garden truck; three cows, chickens un- 
counted, three sows and a dozen and a half cute little 
piggie-wiggies. E 

“Do you feel satisfied with our latest Newark music 
festival?” I asked my host. 

“There are some of my chicks,” was the reply. “Yes, 
I know my letter-head does say White Wyandottes, but 
I got rid of them; they want to set all the time and I 
find I get better results from Rhode Island Reds.” 

“How did the financial outcome of the festival com- 
pare with other years?” was my next question. 

“I'd like to have any one show me better pigs than 
those,” was the impresario’s enthusiastic response as I 
scratched with my stick the back of a gratefully grunit- 
ing sow. “The youngsters will bring me $30 apiece when 
they’re ready for market.” 


Caruso ANp Cows. 


“What about bringing Caruso back to 
year?” I ventured. ae 
“Two of those cows,” mused the man of music, “are 
giving me forty quarts a day. My best milker, that big 
Holstein, averages twenty-two quarts and has gone as 
high as twenty-’five, which is within a quart of the rec- 


Newark next 
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ord of the prize cow around here. The third cow is dry 
and I am going to beef her.” 

“When do you expect to start rehearsals in Newark 
for the 1920 festival?” 

“Come up with me on the hill,” was the maestro’s 
rejoinder, “and I'll show you some hay. I bought the 
cut of this field for $15, and we are getting four and 
one-half tons off it. Hay up here is $50 a ton, so you 
can figure where I jump off.” 

A little later we were lying in a bed of that fragrant 
new mown hay drinking in the wonderful air of the 
Maine hill country. “Now, see here, Mort,” said I, “aren’t 
you interested in anything except cows, pigs, hay—and 
scenery ?” 


Anp THEN THere’s Fisu. 


“Why, yes. This is one of three thousand lakes in 
Maine, and most of them are full of fish—lake trout, 
salmon, pickerel, but the real thing is the small mouthed 
bass. Snub one of those two-pound fellows and he'll 
give you all the sport you want. Come along and I'll 
show you.” 

He led the way to a shed where he took down a couple 
of rods and reels and thence to the dock, where boats lay 
ready. Wiske did “show me,” but an unwritten law of 
newspapers bars fish yarns. 

The next day, with Mrs. Wiske at the wheel, we mo- 
tored sixty miles through the mountains and lakes and 
the Androscoggin Valley, climbing Paradise Hill at 
Bethel and getting a view of forty peaks of the White 
Mountains away off in New Hampshire. But in the in- 
tervals of pointing out the vistas, Wiske couldn’t help 
taking a knowing slant at every hay field we passed and 
remarking, “That looks like good hay.” 

One thing about the town of Bryant’s Pond that will 
interest Newarkers is that it has a factory where the 
spools for the Clark thread mills are made from the birch 
timber plentiful in that region, 

Before I was done with Birch Villa Farm and its mem- 
orable hospitality at the hands of. its master and mistress 
and of Mrs. Wiske’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, I 
did not wonder that Theodore Thomas’ former chorus- 
ast was glad for half the year to forget music festi- 
vals, 

Now For His PLans, 


But before saying goodbye I asked one more question: 
“Can you tell me anything about your future artistic 
plans ?” 

“My plans?” replied Farmer Wiske. “Well, for one 
thing, 1 am going to enlarge this house some more, turn 
the back into the front and build a stone porch and drive- 
way. This is my home now, you know. I vote here. I 
have my eye on a hundred acre piece of pasture land and 
if I can buy it right I think I will go in for dairy and 
stock farming on a big scale. I may try sheep. A lot 
of cows means skim milk enough to feed a lot of pigs, 
and there’s good money these days in pork.” 





UP IN THE CLOUDS. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman and his friend, John Smailman, 
the Los Angeles baritone, on the roof of a Hopi house at 
La Jolla, Cal. 





Wins and Gendron Postpone Visit Here 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, the French violinist 
and pianist, who gave a series of sonata recitals in Car 
negie and Aeolian halls, New York, last season, have 
cabled their manager, Daniel Mayer, that owing to the 
number of engagements for which they have been booked 
in England and France they will not be able to arrive in 
America before the end of the year. Accordingly, the 
bookings which Mr. Mayer has already made for the fall 
will be postponed until some time in January, February 
or March. 


Sacred Concert of Scott Songs to Be Given 
John Prindle Scott, who is summering at MacDonaugh, 
J. Y., where he has a flourishing community chorus, 
closed his work there with two concerts, August 8 and 15 


Foreign soloists assisted the community singers and much 
interest was aroused. On August 31 Mr. Scott will have 
an entire evening service devoted to his sacred songs, 


duets, anthems, etc., at the Methodist Church in Norwich, 
N. Y., his home town. F. W. Riesberg, the organist, has 
charge of the music there for the summer 
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THE PROGRAM AS AN 
EMBODIMENT OF AN IDEA 





Evolution Demands That the Program Idea Shall Be 
Progressive 


By MAYO WADLER 

None should be more keenly aware of the grave 
danger to the advancement of music which an abuse 
of their power entails than the artists themselves. The 
public, relying upon them to determine the nature of 
the music it shall be permitted to hear, which neces- 
sarily involves the fate of the composer, places an 
obligation upon our musical virtuosi the seriousness of 
which they would do well to consider. Would they 
assist the rapid progress of musical evolution, they 
must cast aside all undermining influences and hasten to 
co-operate with the living composers, for these latter 
are dumb without their aid. It behooves them to sense 
their great responsibility and duty to both composer and 
people. Theirs is the task. 

The traditions of the dead past dominate and con- 
trol the artist, preventing the free exercise of his indi- 
viduality and judgment. Bred and nurtured in the 
classroom, these outworn expressions of a long for- 
gotten age act as a powerful and lasting influence upon 
the mind of the student. He begins to worship names 
long before he fully understands the realities of mu- 
sical history. And later, when, as a full fledged virtu- 
oso, he has outgrown the classroom, its standard clas- 
sics, nevertheless, still constitute the whole, the “ne 
plus ultra,” of his repertory. 

Concert HALL ANp CLASSROOM, 

As a consequence, the concert hall is imbued with 
the stale, pedantic, lifeless spirit of the classroom, Its 
atmosphere breathes decay and stagnation. Here the 
antiquated compositions of student days, the hack- 
neyed obsolete memories of a dead past, are regularly 
foisted upon an all too gullible public. The “milieu” 
of the concert hall is discouragingly out of tune with 
the true functions of a temple of music. 

The concert program which deviates perceptibly 
from the prescribed conventional formulas is rare, 
Few are they who realize that a program as such can 
be employed as a médium for self expression, that it 
may reflect the individuality of the artist no less than 
does the performance itself. But to attain this end the 
virtuoso must banish from mind the current conven- 
tions and allow his program to arise as a result of 
personal convictions and discriminations, freed from 
the devitalizing influence of the classroom. 

To judge from the generality of the concert pro- 
grams the conventions dictate the use of as many 
modes of musical expression as the length of the pro- 
gram will permit. Consequently, the programs of 
present day recitalists seem like skeleton outlines of 
the history of music. Apparently 
the artists feel bound to incor- | 
porate all the musical styles from | 
the early classicists to the mod- 
ern iconoclasts. Perhaps they 
fear that an omission of a musi- 
cal epoch may be construed as an 
indication of their inability to in- 
terpret that particular style. They 
assume as a matter of course that 
the listener will find no difficulty 
in assimilating the most diverse 
schools of musical expression. It 
is a common occurrence to nute 
on the same program the now ob- 
vious platitudes of the musical 
primitives in close. association 
with the advanced trend of the 
moderns. And all in a mere hour 
and a half. That the effect pro- 
duced upon the emotions of the 
listener is not always disagree- 
able can only be attributed to the 
fact that he seldom allows the 
entire program to engage his un- 
divided attention. 

There is no valid reason why 
music representing but one school 
of expression, or one composer, 
should not occupy an entire pro- 
gram. What logic governs the 
prevailing notion that a recital of 
a composer’s music cannot be in- 
teresting and varied in its chang- 
ing expressions, that it cannot 
present a harmonious entity? Do 
we hear any objections raised 
against the opera on the principle 
that an evening devel to the 
work of one composer must nec- 
essarily be a dull, monotonous 
affair? Yet how many artists who 
have heen enchanted by the music 
of “Pelléas et Mélisande” (by 
way of illustration), that inspir- 
ing opera of Debussy, would 
countenance the idea of a recital 
entirely devoted to that master’s 
music? Their attitude becomes 
still more inexplicable when it is 
remembered that the usual length 
of an opera is more than twice 
that of the average recital. 


Onr-MAn Snows, 


It may be of interest in this 
connection to direct our attention 
to the exhibits of art. Let us 
note their treatment of a prob- 
lem similar to the one we have 
been considering, A stroll alon 
Fifth avenue, the art bazaar o 
America, will serve our purpose 
admirably. 

Just glancing, as we pass, at the 
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announcements of the various exhibitions, en route, we 
note that: Claude Monet’s paintings are being exhibited 
at Durand Ruel’s; eighteenth century prints at Knoed- 
ler’s; Post Impressionists at Daniel’s; a group of modern 
American painters (concert artists, attention, please!) at 
the Montross Galleries ; Odilon Redon’s prints at Ehrich’s, 
etc, 

These examples are typical and fairly representative 
and serve to illustrate the general character and guid- 
ing principles. We observe that art exhibitions are 
confined either to a presentation of an art movement 
or of a particular trend of that movement as exempli- 
fied in the works of an artist. They all embody a 
definite idea, be it Realism, Post Impressionism, Roman- 
ticism or something else. In vain will one search among 
art exhibitions for an analogy to the concert hall program, 
i.e.: a dozen paintings representing some five or six dif- 
ferent schools, as widely dissimilar in character as are 
the paintings of Fra Angelico from the latest efflorescence 
of the vorticists. It may perhaps be argued that the art 
museum presents a more favorable analogy to the recital 
program, but the scope of the museum is so much wider, 
seeking as it does to catalogue all the facts of art history. 
In purpose it is allied not to the concert program but to 
the music library. The concert artist therefore who is 
imbued with the uncontrollable desire to reveal in his 
program his knowledge of musical history should take 
heed lest he encroach upon the prerogatives of the libra- 
rian. What in a museum is the legitimate privilege be- 
comes obnoxious when applied to the music program. 


INDIFFERENCE TO THE NEw. 


To seek their inspiration in the present rather than in 
the past is the direction compatible with artistic inde- 
pendence and freedom of individual expression. The 
attitude, all too prevalent, of utter indifference and blind 
prejudice toward the new tendencies in music, often with- 
out the mere excuse of a superficial trial, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The contention that what is modern 
cannot be good is a betrayal of minds steeped in a puerile 
psychology. These reactionary influences largely deter- 
mine the attitude of our concert artists. They retard the 


‘ natural process of evolution and bar the way to musical 


achievement. They constitute an insuperable obstacle in 
the path of the young composer whose life is a perpetual 
struggle to break through the iron ring of reaction and 
prejudice, before he can reach the public ear. Little won- 
der then that after continual disappointments, some be- 
come embittered and discouraged, in despair of ever ob- 
taining due recognition for the fruits of their inspiration 
and effort. 

The amount of unperformed modern American and 
foreign music is prodigious, But let the virtuoso essay 
these compositions and he will discover new powers of 
individual expression. Powers which lie dormant, under 


the potent though unconscious influence exerted as a result 
(Continued on page 37.) 


MAYO WADLER, 


The American violinist, as seen by Ben Benn, the post-impressionist painter. 
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“LONDON A GRAVEYARD” SAYS MISCHA ELMAN 


Violinist Tells of Bad Conditions Existing at Present in English Capital—Father Obliged to Sleep at Liv- 
erpool Turkish Bath Owing to Crowded Hotels—Scarcity of Domestic Help Necessitates Sale 
of London Home—Artist Talks on Varied Topics of Interest 








It is almost five years now that Mischa Elman’s 
family left their home in London and came to Amer- 
ica, sailing just a few days before Great Britain became 
entangled in the war’s cruel web, which caused so 
much suffering, strife and death. About two months 
ago the famous violinist’s father decided to go over to 
England to see how things were, and a very recent 
letter to his son gives some interesting facts about the 
existing conditions in England at the present time. 

“London looks like a graveyard,” Mischa Elman 
told a Musica Courier representative the other day, 
“and the people all show signs of ‘the intense suffering 
that has been their lot. When my father left America 
he did so with a special passport. You see, while he 
is still a Russian citizen, he has taken out his first 
papers, and the officials were very kind to make an 
exception in his case and issue him an American’s 
passport. In spite of the fact that the British con- 
sulate here vised it, when he arrived in Liverpool he 
was held for one whole day. Even now they use every 
precaution. Another thing, father said that he could 
not secure a room for the night in any of the hotels or 
lodging houses because of their overcrowdedness, so 
he had to resort to the Turkish baths. The consola- 
tion for this came in the fact that he alone was not 
forced to do so. When he arrived in London another 
day was spent in trying to secure his luggage. I 
forgot to tell you that he had wired the people in 
charge of our house to meet him at the train, and you 
can imagine his feelings when he stepped off the train 
to find not a single person there to greet him. As 
soon as he could he proceeded to our home, and was, 











Ghee David MannesQusic Courses 


NEW BUILDING: 
157 EAST 74h STREET, NEW YORK 


DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, Directors 





Announce 
* TWO-YEAR NORMAL COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 





COURSE A: For Teachers of Class Singing in Schools. 
Includes Observation and Discussion of Theory 
Class of little children learning fundamentals of 
music; Practical Ear-training and Theory; Solfége ; 
English Diction; Voice Building; Lectures on the 
History of Music. Supervised Binctice Teaching is 
included in the second year, 


COURSE B: For Instrumental Teachers. 

Includes Observation and Discussion of Theory 
Class of little children learning fundamentals of 
music; Practical Ear-training and Theory; Solfége; 
Observation of teaching and discussion of methods 
of two pupils in different stages of instrumental 
study; Ensemble or Orchestra Practice; Two Lecture 
Courses. Supervised Practice Teaching is included 
in the second year, 

A Teacher’s Diploma is granted to students success- 
fully completing either Course. 


Catalogue on application. Address Secretary. 














Minneapolis Philharmonic Society 


HAS ENGAGED 


FRED 


PATTON 


Bass-Baritone 


“SAMSON and DELILAH” 
November 17th, 1919 


Bookings en Route 
AT SPECIAL TERMS 


Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45 New York 


as you can imagine, rather surprised to find no one at 
home. It seems, as he afterward found out, the tele- 
gram had never been delivered, which indicates the 
service is not what it should be, and the family had 
gone away for the day. There he was, in front of his 
own home, in which he had not put his foot for five 
years, and yet he was unable to get inside. When he 
did so, his consternation was great. From father’s 
account, the entire house had not been dusted or 
cleaned in all the time we had been away, and the filth 
was unbelievable. When he started out to look for a 
woman to clean, he could not get one for love or 
money. Now, as a result of all this, he has been 
obliged to sell the house and all the furniture. The 
fact that for each piece of furniture he obtained double 
its original price only goes to show the scarcity of 
certain articles. Father also ran across a very capable 
boy who acted as my accompanist for five years, and 
he was amazed to find that, owing to the impossibility 
of getting engagements to assist artists, he was obliged 
to dance with a partner in one of the cabarets in order 





© Mishkin, N.Y. 
MISCHA ELMAN. 


to make a living. Naturally, when my father encoun- 
tered all these conditions, he realized that I had done 
the wisest thing in refusing the European contracts 
that had been offered me for the season of 1919-20.” 


Looxs FoR IMPROVEMENT. 


“Since hearing from your father, Mr. Elman, do you 
think that your 1920-21 season will be what you antici- 
pated?” asked the writer. : 

“Oh, yes. By that time, conditions will have righted 
themselves. People, fortunately, have the happy fac- 
ulty of forgetting very soon, and I quite believe, as 
soon as trade with Germany is resumed, times will be 
quite improved. Don’t misunderstand me! I am not 
making excuses or allowances for her, but it is only 
logical that she can give America many things that 
she could not get along without. America has devel- 
oped tremendously in home manufacture during the 
war, but when you stop to think that Germany has 
been puttering over her manufactured articles for 
years, you have got to admit that they last longer. 
The American—I am talking of the average one—is 
constantly on the rush to make money in the quickest 
possible way. In order to do that the work that is to 
bring in the money has to be done as rapidly. And it 
is not going to stand as much wear and tear. 

“Please don’t think that I am criticising America 
unjustly. I have lived here so many years and have 
grown to look upon her as the greatest country in the 
world today. Think how she is supporting the other 
countries in various ways. Yes, there is no place like 
America. I am in a position to see a great many 
things going on that I do not like to see. For instance 
—why will Americans still continue to feel that they 
cannot receive as good musical training here as abroad? 
Are not some of the finest teachers right here? Amer- 
icans are impulsive. They patronize the first widely 
heralded teacher or musician that comes along. Yet 
they are by no means stupid or non-critical. When 
they discover that their approval is undeserved, or after 
they have encouraged where it did not warrant, they wake 
up and leave the teacher or artist flat. 


TEACHING ON A COMMERCIAL BASIs. 


“Teaching in this country is put too much on a 
commercial basis. How can a teacher and pupil work 


BLANCHE 
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| Pianist 


_ Has Returned From France 


| Available for Season 1919-20 


Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Ave., New York 
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to advantage with an eye on the clock? In Europe 
the master is so serious and sincere in his work that 
he works indefinitely if he is so inspired. There he 
cannot help but command the respect and reverence 
of his students. It is his sincerity that does it. But 
when the same teacher comes to America, things are 
quite different. After a while it becomes the natural 
thing for him to stop right in the middle of a bar when 
the clock strikes one-thirty. Out goes pupil No. 1 and 
in comes No. 2. Art is infinite and cannot be calcu 
lated in time. What is needed here is a national con 
servatory.of music with Federal support. When we 
have that institution, America will make greater prog- 
ress. She should advance in music independently 
However, during the war she has made more progress 
and there is indeed a very gratifying appreciation of 
the best music. She is also giving her native artists 
a chance! And they are well deserving of it.” 

“How long will you remain in Europe?” asked 
visitor. 

“For several seasons, at least,” he replied You 
see, | must keep up my reputation there as well as 
here. While I regret keenly that the 1919-20 season 
will be my last for some time to come, you may rest 
assured that if the American people want me _ back 
again——” 

“Which, of course, is ridiculous to doubt for even 
the fraction of a second!” interrupted the writer 

“Well,” Mr. Elman continued, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “if they do, I will certainly come back! | 
love America, and when I go, I leave some of my best 
friends behind.” 

“Next season looks very busy for you, doesn’t it?” 

“It looks as though I should play about 125 concerts 
It will be the best season | have had during my entire 
time over here.” ’ 


the 


Chicago Grand Opera Sextet 
Being Rapidly Booked 

The Chicago Grand Opera Sextet, comprising Warren 
Proctor, tenor; Jessie Christian, soprano; Carmen Pas 
cova, mezzo-soprano; Ernest Davis, tenor; Graham Marr, 
baritone, and James Goddard, bass, again achieved a great 
success recently at Jamestown, N. Y. A program of con 
cert and operatic numbers was enthusiastically received 
there by a large audience, 

Bookings for this attraction are now being rapidly made 
by Jules Daiber, who reports a week's engagement it 
Kansas, as well as dates in Marion and Mansfield, Ohio; 
Waterbury and New Haven, Conn., and a week’s bookings 
in the vicinity of Montreal, Canada. 


Yeatman Griffith Student to Tour Panama 


Hazel Huntington, artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith, 
sailed for Panama on August 14, where she will tour the 
camps as a Government entertainer, and will also appear 
in concerts. Miss Huntington has a beautiful voice and 








is the soloist at the Hanson Place Baptist Church in 

Brooklyn, 

EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
CONDUCTOR 


New York Military Band 
S00 West 144th Street New York 


PI A N 0 Advanced Pupils Only 


WIRE FOR APPOINTMENT 
Leschetizky Method Taught by 
Albert Winston 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
4% years under personal direction of Prof. Theodore Leschetizky 





For Teachers and 





MADAME 
BIANCHINI - CAPPELLI 


desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts, 
under her personal direction. 
P 
Equenal'y ENRICO CARUSO 
55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Plazes 5190 
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Royal Opera, 
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Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. 
Chicago Opera, Chicago 
Berlin 
Covent Garden, London 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MAX LIEBLING ‘25.3: 
ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Address 828 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 

Mezzo- 


LAURA H. GRAVES 93:2. 


CONCERT :: RECITAL :: VOICE PLACEMENT 
Address: 74 W. 94th S1., New York. Te? 2989 River. 


STEFANO DI STEFANO 


SOLO HARPIST, Grace Charch, New York City. Studio: Grace Church 
Personal Address: 215 Second Ave., Pelbam, N.Y Tel. 2950 Pelham 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


to Govan MARTINELLI. 
wo G Appointments by mail only 











For past four years coach 
2251 Broadway (cor, 8oth St.), 


John BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Streei, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS se 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Addrese t t : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The salsa 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 2§ cents, 

















Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Studie: 613 West Bad Ave., sear 90th St., N.Y. 


Marguerite FONTRESE 


AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Engaged, Portland and Bangor, Me. Festivals 
October 5 and 6 
JULES DAIBER, (Exclusive Management), Aeolian Hall, New York 


v: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(28-130 East 58th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Beancues or Music Tavont sy Eminent Instructors 


Phone 10232 Riverside 
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TENOR 
Exclasive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs ot MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 


Mem roc lo 
Jemorial Association STEINWAY PIANO 











CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 

Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 

den, London, F. 1 ductor Met |. 

spect so | rt 
York, etc, Avail ger Opera, European theatres. Coach 

Concert and Mme. Adelina Patti, Calve, 

Also: VOCAL ra UITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 

Address: 57 West 56th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 
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Hans Kindler Wins Ovation at Cornell 


Few cellists in America have proven to be more popular 
than Hans Kindler, who is not only a solo artist of the 
first rank, but also fills the first chair in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, His popularity was recently shown by his 
appearance at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., when Mr. 
Kindler, who had just been married, was compelled to 
interrupt his honeymoon in order to play this engagement. 
Mr. Kindler received an ovation as the following criticisms 


indicate : 

Mr. Kindler'’s playing of the variations symphoniques of Boell- 
man was well received, and in response to the demand for more 
he played a pretty little arrangement often given by Kreisler as 
an encore The piano accompaniment to this difficult number, 
variations symphoniques, was especially well done by Robert 
Braun, of the university summer session staff. The cellist turned 
at the conclusion of his number and grasped the hand of his 
accompanist Braun responded with his characteristic and well 
known expansive smile and everybody enjoyed it. 

As his first group of the second part, r. Kindler played the 
menuet by Handel, gavotte by Mehul and scherzo by Van Goens. 


Hie was vigorously applauded, and the audience insisted on more 
and refused to stop applauding until he aceeded to the demand for 
an encore 

In his last group Kindler played “The Bells” by Debussy, sere 
nade by Glazounoff, “Orientale’” by Cui and tarantella by Popper. 





HANS. KINDLER, 
Cellist. 


received, and when the 
cellist was recalled again and again until 
Kreisler’s Viennese waltz. His playing of 
applauded, the audience seeming 


rhe first selection was particularly well 
group was finished the 
he played as an encore 
this, his last number, was roundly 
loathe to leave Ithaca Journal. 


an ovation as he came onto the stage. He 
played Boellmann’s variations symphoniques in a manner which 
held his listeners entranced. This number gave the audience the 
opportunity not only of hearing all the wealth of tone, the light 
and shade of interpretation which can be obtained by a master of 
that beautiful instrument, the cello, but also afforded a wonderfully 
beautiful exhibition of bowing and fingering. 

of his beloved 


Mr. Kindler received 


instrument, Mr. 


Always delicate in his touch 
Kindler’s fingers hovered over the strings, bringing out the most 
melodious of deep, rich tones, or flitted hither and thither like 


butterflies daintily searching out and gathering up in the daintiest 
of ways the exquisite sweetness hidden there. 

So prolonged was the applause following this rendition that, 
although the number was a long one, Mr. Rindler was obliged to 
respond with an encore before his listeners would desist. So dainty 
was this that another burst of applause proclaimed his audience 
unwilling that he should at all retire.—Ithaca Post. 


Echoes of Ethelynde Smith’s 
Concert at Rutgers School 


The following notices that appeared in two New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., papers testify sufficiently to the success with 
which Ethelynde Smith met at her concert at the Rutgers 
Scientific School on July 18: 

A musical treat was given New Brunswick people Friday evening 
when Ethelynde Smith, the talented and well known soprano, gave 
a song recital in Ballantine Gymnasium, under the auspices of the 
department of music of the summer session of the Rutgers Scien- 
tiie School. 

Not only was Miss Smith's singing of the best, but her person- 
ality so Meee Be that from the beginning to the end of the pro- 
gram she held her listeners almost spellbound with pleasure. er 
voice is a rich, full soprano with an unusually wide scope and 
range. It possesses a vital quality that through sympathetic inter- 
pretation gives life and meaning to the simplest as well as the 
most intricate numbers. The same clear tones that made the aria 
from “Madame Butterfly” so appealing lent another but equally de- 
lightful charm to the children's songs that Miss Smith included in 
her program. 

All Miss Smith’s numbers were so well chosen and rendered that 
it is impossible to select any one that seems more deserving of 
praise than another. It suffices to say that in no song, no matter 
what the theme or how varied the scope, did she fail to give an 
expression to it that made it stand out distinctively in its place on 
the program. 

H, McKinney accompanied the artist in the style that has 
already won him no small reputation in this line. There was at all 
times a thorough sympathy between singer and accompanist that 
counts so much in the most complete success of any song recital. 

A delightful feature of the evening was McKinney’s “De 
San’ Man’s Song,” sung by Miss Smith, who sue it an ideal inter- 
pretation, The audience responded with an enthusiastic appreciation 
and both. Miss Smith and Mr. McKinney were obliged to repeatedly 
acknowledge long continued applause.—Sunday imes, July 20, 


1919. 


There is a charm and distinction about Ethelynde -Smith’s voice 
that promises an even greater success for this talented yeung-artist 
than the splendid one she has already achieved; delightfully clear 
and full, yet sympathetic in the lower range of notes to a degree 
seldom found in soprano voices, her singing showed her to be a 
thoremeh mistress of her art. 

In addition to her voice, Miss Smith has a personality that won 
her i from the first moment she stepped on the stage, and 








whether in the more brilliant or sober types of songs, she literally 
carried her listeners from the beginning to the end of the program. 

H. D. McKinney, at the piano, accompanied the artist in his usual 
artistic manner, A charming incident of the evening was a num- 
ber written by Mr. McKinney, “De San’ Man’s Song,” which Miss 
Smith sang with remarkable interpretation and which brought a 
storm of sommeuse for both the composer and singer, both having 
to acknowledge again and again the audience’s appreciation.—Daily 
Home News, July 19, 1919. 


Campbell “an Impeccable Accompanist” 


Accompanists seldom receive due notice in press reviews, 
but Gordon Campbell’s (the excellent Chicago pianist and 
accompanist) work at the piano stands out as rare art and 
so adds to the enjoyment of a recital that the press seldom 
fails to award him just praise, as the following will 
testify: 

One of the real pleasures of the morning was Gordon Campbell's 
delicate touch and thorough musicianship. His accompaniments for 
Miss Stanley were perfect,— “Chicago American. 


Gordon Campbell at the piano proved an impeccable accompa- 
nist, disclosing a sympathetic intelligence and ability that must be 
a tower of strength to Mr. Clark.—Detroit Free Press. 


Claussen were played with great 


The accompaniments for Mme. 
-Sioux City Daily Tribune 


delicacy and finish by Gordon C ampbell.— 


Gordon Campbell, who played for ‘Miss Peterson, is without doubt 
one of the finest accompanists in America, Nothing better could 
be desired, for the piano becomes under his skillful fingers a fellow 
artist, adding to the beauty of each number in turn.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

A special word of praise must be given for his sympathetic accom- 
paniments played without notes and with beauty of tone.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Gordon Campbell gave valuable " gesistance at the piano during the 
sonata by Brahms and in other works.—-Chicago Herald, 


Accompaniments of a strikingly s¥mpathetic order were supplied 


by Gordon Campbell.—Chicago Journal. 


U. S. Kerr Delights Lewiston (Me.) Audience 


Lewiston, Me., August 10, 1919.—U. S. Kerr, bass, re- 
cently gave a very enjoyable concert in Lewiston, Me., 
with the assistance of Mabelle Trask, mezzo-soprano. His 
numbers included the recitative from “Ernani,” Masse- 
net’s “Elegie,” and such shorter songs as “Believe Me, if 
All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “Kamrat,” Kor- 
ling; “Christ in Flanders,” Ward-Stephens; ‘“Kilties’ 
March,” Murchen; “O, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast?” 
“Absent,” Metcalf; “The Rosary,” Nevin, ete. 

Mr. Kerr won instant favor through the rich, pure 
quality of his voice, which he used with his accustomed 
skill. The Lewiston Journal said of his work in part: 

U. S. Kerr has for a number of years been recognized as one ot 
the leading bassos of the country and Tuesday evening revealed 
him as a true artist as well as the possessor of a vo'ce of unusual 
qualities. It was noticed that his voice possessed an agility and 
tonal color seldom found in the pure basso....The purity of 
Mr. Kerr's legato and his poetic feeling were shown to perfection 
in the “Elegie,” and the beauty of his sustained tones in the last 
notes should be an impressive lesson to young singers. Another 
abiding satisfaction in his work is his clear and distinct enunciation, 
which goes far to make his songs so comprehensve and appealing. 

Mr. Kerr will receive a warm welcome whenever he comes 


to Lewiston again. 


“The Promised Land” a Great Success 


A sacred song issued last January by Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth is having a wide popularity among church singers 
from coast to coast. It is John Prindle Scott’s “The 
Promised Land,” which is rapidly finding its way into favor 
in the choir loft. Contrary to his usual custom in church 
songs, Mr. Scott supplied both words and music for this 


number. 
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DES MOINES WINDING UP ITS SEASON 





Des Moines, Ia., August 11, 1919.—Aalrud Tilliseh is 
leaving Des Moines for New York City, where she will 
continue her study of Italian opera and give during 
her sojourn there a number of costume recitals. She 
intends returning after a year’s absence to resume 
work as instructor of musical art. During the last 
few years Mme. Tilliseh has been soloist at the Chris- 
tian Science Church in this city, 

The famous 168th Infantry Band will be one of the 
features of the State Fair on Saturday and Sunday, 
August 23 and 24. Most of the members in the band 
include those who were with the Iowa division during 
the campaign in France. All the boys will be admitted 
free of charge and there will be one special day when 
the older veterans will be welcomed in the same way. 

The first concert of the series to be given under the 
direction of George Fredericks Ogden, at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, will be provided by Anna Fitziu, a 
favorite of the Chicago Opera Association, who has 
also won wide recognition in recitals and oratorio. 

The past week has been a busy one at River View 
Park, seven opera performances and two concerts hav- 
ing been presented. Richard Hageman, conductor of 
the Sunday evening concerts at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, New York, was the conductor at these per- 
formances, and the orchestra consisted of a fifth of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

William Shakespear arrived in Des Moines for the 
purpose of organizing classes in voice culture. He 
expects to be here six week and perhaps longer. Des 
Moines vocalists were quite ready to receive him, 
especially the pupils of departing Mme. Tilliseh. His 
niece accompanies him, 


Yon to Make Transcontinental Organ Tour 


Pietro Yon, a graduate of the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia and subsequently the organist at the Vatican, 
is to make an extended organ concert tour this coming 
season, his itinerary including the leading American 
and Canadian cities between New York State and Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Yon is one of the most distinguished or- 
ganists in the United States at the present time, and is 
likewise one of the most prolific and intelligent writers 
of music for the organ. His studio at Carnegie Hall 
in New York has developed the Italian music to a 
high degree of perfection, and the invitations which 
have been extended to him to return for subsequent 
concerts after his first, is an indication that the Ameri- 

can public is not unappreciative of the best American 
musical art. He is the leading exponent of the organ 
music of Italy, not only the church music, but the 
more general and popular form as well. 


Rafaelo Diaz a Busy Artist 


Rafaelo Diaz, the young tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been unusually busy singing in con- 
certs since the closing of the opera season. On April 2, 
he gave a recital at the Morning Musicale, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; on April 4, he appeared as soloist for the Criterion 
Club, at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on which occasion he 
sang several of Minnette Hirst’s latest songs; on April 
6, Mr. Diaz gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York; on 
May 2, he sang at the spring festival in Charlotte, N. C.; 














RAFAELO DIAZ. 


on May 7, at Macon, Ga.; on May 18, a joint recital with 
Oliver Denton, pianist, in Mrs. Robert C. Black’s salon 
at Pelham Manor, N. Y.; on May 23, in Dayton, Ohio, 
when he sang in place of Giovanni Martinelli with the 
Metropolitan Quartet (Alda, Lazzari and De Luca); on 
July 12, at the Auditorium in Ocean Grove, N. J., with 
Howard, Rappold and Middleton; on July 24, a joint re- 
cital with Helen Stanley in the Arcade, Asbury Park, 
N. J., when operatic selections were exclusively featured; 
on August I, a joint recital with Rosita Renard, at Pride’s 
Crossing, Mass. (McAllister series of concerts), and on 
August 5 he sang at a musicale given by Mrs. Robert C. 
Black in Southampton, L. I 
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Music at the Rialto and Rivoli 


Hugo Riesenfeld has arranged Chopin’s melody in F 
sharp for the violin, and it is being played at the Rivoli 
by Alberto Bachman, the concertmaster of the Rivoli Or- 
chestra, who also plays Bazzini’s “Rondo des Lutins.” 
The Rivoli Orchestra, under the direction of Erno Rapee 
and Joseph Littau, renders Moszkowski’s “Malaguena,” 
serenade and tarantella, and Mary Ball and Mary Newton 
are heard in the barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoff- 
man.” Firmin Swinnen’s organ solo is Samuel Wesley’s 
march, 

At the Rialto, Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston 
lead the ofchestra in Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, “Le 
Rouct d’Omphale,” and in a selection from “Madame 
Sherry,” in which Vera Myers sings a solo. Martin 
Brefel’s selection is “Una furtiva Lagrima,” from Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and Arthur Depew plays Han- 
del’s largo on the organ by request. 


Harold Henry Vacations 

Since closing his concert season in the East the middle 
of July, Harold Henry has been in Chicago, where he took 
a studio in the Fine Arts Building, and worked with a very 
large class of professional pupils that came from all parts 
of the country. Mr. Henry had intended devoting only 
eighteen hours a week to teaching, but so great was the 
demand for lessons, and so talented were most of the 
applicants, that he could not resist the temptation to accept 
almost twice the number he could have taken had he kept 
to his original schedule. Mr. Henry’s teaching was 
over August 18, and he left at once for a four weeks’ 





HAROLD HENRY, 


Pianist, whose season will begin the second week in October. 


vacation (the first he has had in two years) in the northern 
woods, where he expects to fill his time rowing, fishing, 
swimming and tramping. He thinks that four weeks of 
life in the open will get him in fine condition for the big 
season that has been booked for him. He will begin 
playing the second week in October, in the Middle West, 
going East early in November. He has contracts that will 
take him to the Pacific Coast, and, while a large number 
of engagements are still pending, those closed are so 
numerous that without any others he will have to make no 
great jumps in going from coast to coast and from the 
North to the South. Mr. Henry will be heard this season 
with a number of the leading symphony orchestras. 


Southern Pianist Locates in New York 


H. Christian Thompson, a pianist who has gained 
recognition in the South, recently came to New York 
and has decided to locate here permanently. 

One of the foremost critics of that part of the coun- 
try spoke of his art in the following manner: 

Christian Thompson is not merely the brilliant artist who faithfully 
presents the works of the great composers, but possesses the rare 
faculty of investing them with new meanings and creating wider 
possibilities than the composer ever dreamed of. He has a marvel 
ous and fascinating technic which is the exclusive attribute of ultra 
modern pianism. His dazzling execution places him at the head of 
the vast army of pianists, of whom the concert stage most boasts 

A virtuoso technic is nowadays taken for granted, but his 
mastery of the keyboard is so dazzling, his interpretation so_ lucid, 
his touch so expressive of every mood and sentiment, that he has 
become a dominant figure in the musical world. His wrist is strong 
and flexible and his tone clear and incisive. 


Romeo Gorno in Chamber Music Recital 


Romeo Gorno, pianist; Emil Heermann, violinist, 
and Walter Heermann, cellist, were heard in a cham- 
ber music recital at the Odeon, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 8, when they rendered a program comprising 
Beethoven’s C minor trio, Tema and variations from 
trio “Elegiac,” Rachmaninoff, and trio, op. 15, by Sme- 
tana. 

The press of Cincinnati speaks in the highest terms 
of the artistic rendition of these compositions. The 
Commercial Tribune has this to say of Romeo Gorno: 
“A master in this interpretation of the loftiest of all 
musical forms.” 





Unclaimed Letter 


A letter addressed to Mme. Helene Niebuhr is being 
= for claimant at the Musicat Courter office, 437 

Fifth avenue, New York. Any information tending to 
place it in the proper hands will be appreciated. 


























STEIN WAY 
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stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its tone qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise, 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 
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FIVE THOUSAND GIVE 
MAY PETERSON AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
WELCOME IN TACOMA 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano Delights Vast Stadium 
Audience in Return Engagement of the Season— 
Chorus of Two Hundred Children Heard in 
Concert Directed by Zoe Pearl Park 


Tacoma, Wash., August 3, 1919—-The fame and popu- 
larity of Tacoma’s beautiful bay view Stadium as a Mecca 
for musicians and music lovers of the Northwest was 
last night again amply demonstrated. The thousands gath- 
ered there for the tourth concert of the festival series 
surpassed all previous records in the enthusiasm mani- 
fested, for the soloist of the evening was May Peterson; 


the atmospheric conditions for the song recital were more 
nearly ideally perfect than hitherto—mild and not too 
cool; the prima donna had already upon a previous appear- 


ance at the Tacoma Theater won the hearts unreservedly 
of Tacomans and the Northwest; and lastly, she was in 
splendid voice, while her peculiarly winsome personality 


seemed more than ever in evidence. 

Having crossed the continent, coming directly from 
New York for this event, the singer must have been grati- 
fied at the ovation she received from old friends and new 

5,000, approximately, occupying the al fresco, concrete 
eats. Knowing the Puget Sound climate, Miss Peterson 
was attired in a suit of heavy broadcloth, trimmed with 
fur, and wore a large picture hat. Her program was 
varied and generous. Following the opening overture by 
the Tacoma Symphony Orchestra, she gave Mozart and 
Thrane numbers, the latter the Jenny Lind version of the 
“Norwegian Echo Song,” the two so unlike as to give an 
effect of magnificent, if turbulent, ocean expanses con- 
trasted with a peaceful summer landscape vista. In the 
ascending phrases of the Mozart “Voi che sapete” her 
voice rang out in a flood of glorious power and abandon, 
the upper tones perfectly sustained. In the Norwegian 
song her lyric qualities were delightfully portrayed, the 
clear, flutelike notes seeming a siren’s song in the even- 
ing twilight of the amphitheater. “La Partida,” of another 
group, was heavily encored, as were also “The Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” sung by request,; “Oh, Whistle and I'll 
Come to You, My Lad,” “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
“La Gavotte” (“Manon”), chameleon in its coloring, and 
the “Coo Coo Song,” another request number. The entire 


aggregation of listeners was literally at the singer's feet 
at the close of the charmingly given ballads, “Dixie” and 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” to which she herself, seated 
at the piano, played the accompaniments. 

Flowers in masses were presented to her, and a child 
from the tiers of seats wended her way through the auto- 
mobile filled arena and lifted toward the singer a gorgeous 


armful of blossoms, while the applause long resounded, 
for the audience was loth to part with the “Golden Girl 
of the Metropolitan.” Following the final numbers, Miss 
Peterson led forward to share in the honors Edgar E. 
Coursen, her efficient accompanist. 

Cuorus or Two Hunprep CuHiLpren HEARD. 

Tuesday evening, August 5, will long be associated in 
the memory of Tacoma children with the reality of an 
Arabian Nights’ scene of modern setting, in which they 
were the city’s entertainers at Wright Park. Two hundred 
small folk lifted their fresh young voices in song, while 
on the hillside about them juvenile dancers in silhouette 
against the green, appeared in Grecian revels. The Chil- 
dren’s Community Chorus was organized months ago by 
Zoe Pearl Park, a song leader of note. The singers poured 
forth their chorals with joyous spontaneity, completely 
captivating an audience of several thousand. 

A feature of the juvenile chorus is the Mothers’ Auxil- 
iary, a singing society under the direction of Roy D. 
McCarthy, War Camp Community song leader. Mrs, Al- 
fred G. Craig is president of the Mothers’ Auxiliary, 
which is working in the interests of community singing. 
Fifty convalescent soldiers from Camp Lewis were the 
guests of the auxiliary at the songfest. Numbers were 
given by juvenile soloists, among them Neil Ackerman, 
boy soprano, who sang with bewitching sweetness “The 
Heart of a Rose.” When “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” and the “Long, Long Trail” were given by the 
chorus, many among the audience joined in the singing. 

A guest of Mr. McCarthy at the event was Alexander 
Stewart, of San Francisco, supervisor of community sing- 
ing for the War Camp Community Service on the entire 
Pacific coast. K. M. K. 


FLEET WEEK IN LOS ANGELES 
A QUIET ONE MUSICALLY 





Conductor Tandler, of Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra, Will Select Music in Eastern Market for 
Coming Season—Mme. Sprotte to Sing at 
Eureka Festival—Merle Alcock and Lam- 
bert Murphy Soloists on Philhar- 
monic Course 

Los Angeles, August 10, 1919,—With the streets 
thronged with sailors, hundreds of flags waving welcome 
and everyone planning for the entertainment of the gallant 
men of the Navy, no one has time to think much of musi- 
cal matters, so a whole week has passed without a con- 
cert or a recital. It may be well for us to get a brief 
respite from “concord of sweet sounds” during this last 
month of summer, for there will be no lack of music after 
the season opens, 


Adolf Tandler, the director of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will leave next week for New York for 
the purpose of going over new music and selecting the 
very choicest for the season. Among the pleasant possi- 
bilities which may result from this trip will be the oppor- 
tunity for us to hear the latest symphony from the pen 
of Hugo Riesenfeld. Riesenfeld and Tandler were fel- 
low students at the same conservatory and are great 
friends, and it is through this friendship that the oppor- 
tunity to hear the new symphony has been secured. 

Mrs, Sherman Hoyt, president of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Association, and Dr, Norman Bridge, a director, 
will meet Tandler in New York to assist in the selecting 
of suitable music, 

Walter Rothwell has not yet announced the names of 
the new men for the Philharmonic Orchestra, but the first 
two concerts are scheduled for October 24 and 25, with 
Rudolph Ganz as soloist. 


Noten Artists CoMING. 

Leo Ornstein, Albert Spalding, Helen Stanley and 
Sophie Braslau will be among the artists who will appear 
during the season. Then will follow a wonderful array 
of new stars in the Philharmonic concert course and a 
number of well known favorites as well, so one begins to 
wonder if there will be time to do anything else but en- 
joy the wealth of music pouring forth so constantly. 


Mme, Sprorre to Be Eureka Festivat Sovorst. 


Anna Ruzena Sprotte, well known dramatic contralto, 
will be the soloist at the Eureka Festival the last of this 
month, and will sing a number of Gertrude Ross’ songs. 
Mrs, Ross will accompany Mme. Sprotte; they will give 
the concert jointly, and in addition to the ever popular 
“Songs of the Desert,” by Mrs. Ross, the program will 
include operatic arias in which Mme. Sprotte is extremely 
successful, and some French songs, 

Merte ALcock AND LAMBert Murpuy to APPEAR. 

At an earlier writing it was supposed that Geraldine 
Farrar would open the Philharmonic concert season, but now 
it is understood that we are to have two singers who are new 
to Los Angeles audiences, although their fame is well 
known to music lovers. Merle Alceck, contralto, and Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, will be heard here October 21, and 
their coming will be eagerly awaited. 

NotEs, 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Lott 
and Mr. and Mrs. S. Donb Francisco represented the mu- 
sicians at the grand reception and banquet given in honor 
cf Secretary and Mrs. Daniels last evening. 

Leopold Godowsky, Jr., who is a pupil of Mischa Elman, 
will play at a Hollywood concert this evening. He will 
be accompanied by Arthur Hochman, a Godowsky pupil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Kelly, newly arrived singers, will 
also be heard at this concert. . Ww. 
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August 21, 1919 
WILL THERE BE A SUCCESSOR 
TO OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN? 


(Continued from page 5.) 
cence that ‘Aphrodite’ will have when we give it here 
later in the season,” 

“What have you in mind for a repertory?” 

“As I told you, I haven't got to the detailed stage yet, 
even in my own mind. Offhand I should say that, like Mr. 
Hammerstein, I shall attempt to present a thoroughly un- 
hackneyed repertory. Russian opera has never had a fair 
chance here, and there are gems in the Russian repertory 
that I am sure would make a tremendous hit here if prop- 
erly presented. With my close Russian connections, I 
should specialize in that, though there are many French 
works unknown to this country that deserve a proper 
representation here. In fact, my repertory would be thor- 
oughly eclectic, and incidentally, 1 should take great pride 
in being the first to discover an American master of 
opera, should I be lucky enough to do so.” 

“In any case, the Musica, Courter may make the defi- 
nite announcement that it is your intention to present 
opera in New York?” 

“Yes, you may say that. The exact date I do not know, 
oe it will be just as soon as it is possible for me to 

0 so.” 

So New York is not likely to suffer for want of opera 
in the future. The coming season there will be the usual 
twenty odd weeks of Metropolitan Opera, the annual visit 
of the Chicago Association to the Lexington Theater, an 
entire winter of opera and light opera at the Park by 
Mr. Hinshaw’s Society of American Singers, presumably 
Fortune Gallo’s usual short fall visit with the San Carlo 
Company, and—for those who can stomach it—opera in 
German at the Lexington. Looking ahead for still another 
year to the season of 1920-21, one can see in prospect, in 
addition to an encore on the part of all those mentioned 
above, a season by a company from the Gaiété-Lyrique, 
Paris, and finally—probably at the Manhattan—new sing- 
ers and new leaders, under Mr. Gest’s management, play- 
ing a repertory largely new, with French and Russian 
works predominating, in productions which promise to be 
the last word in stagecraft. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER’S SUMMER 
DIRECTORY OF MUSICIANS 


(Continued from page 13.) 
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Columbia Plant to Move from Bridgeport 


According to reports published in the daily papers of 
August 16, the Columbia Graphophone Company, which 
has a huge plant in Bridgeport, Conn., oag: he over 
6,000 persons, has definitely decided to move its factory 
elsewhere, The employees at Bridgeport have been on 
strike for several weeks and the company formally closed 
its plant on August 1I5, apparently not to reopen. The 
announcement of the proposal to move was made by T. C. 
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Roberts, assistant to the president, who said that no state- 
ment would be made at the present time as to the location 
of the new plant. 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, August 16, 1919.—The city of Canton 
may soon be in the market for a $20,000 organ, according 
to Mayor C. E. Poorman, who announced yesterday that, 
as an added tribute to the heroes of Canton who lie over- 
seas, he either would recommend the immediate purchase 
of such an instrument either through the City Council or 
would raise funds privately for such a purpose. “An 
organ costing about $20,000,” said Mayor Poorman, “would 
be of such quality that it wovld be worthy of our soldier 
sons who made the supreme sacrifice. Just where we 
would buy it I don’t know as yet, but I have written to 
one or two manufacturers to get a general idea of the 
cost of the best organs made.” When bought the organ 
would be placed in the city owned Auditorium, in which 
the People’s Musical Course programs are held. Mayor 
Poorman, one of Ohio’s best amateur musicians, thinks 
that Sunday night sacred concerts would awaken in the 
hearts of Cantonians a feeling of tribute for the dead. 

The seat sale for the People’s Institute Musical Course 
opened this morning with 3,500 season tickets placed at 
the disposal of the public. With the opening of the seat 
sale came the announcement that the course would begin 
on October 9 with Sousa’s band. The season seats num- 
ber only 3,500, because the San Carlo Opera Company, 
that is scheduled for November, needs such a large or- 
chestra that the first few rows of seats must be torn up 
to make room for the musicians. The great success of 
Nina Morgana on the program with Enrico Caruso in 
Canton in May warranted the engagement of this be- 
witching singer for the fall, and announcement is made 
that she will appear in November. 

Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Ia.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Norwich, N. Y., August 12, 1919.—Music at the two 
local “movie” houses here is well taken care of. At 
the Colonia, Adam Tennis, lessee, Johnson’s Orchestra 
plays much of the time. This theater is one of the 
handsomest in all New York State, booking leading 
attractions during the winter. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Ocean Grove, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Ravinia Park, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash,—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


THE PROGRAM AS AN 
EMBODIMENT OF AN IDEA 


(Continued from page 32.) 
of the interpretations of others, will develop from latent 
into conscious forces, 
A Ricu TREASURE. 

A rich store of musical treasure awaits the artists who 
with open minds purged of prejudice, cleared of the cob- 
webs of ancient tradition, leave the sterile outworn paths 
for the new fields of virgin endeavor, Allowing no selfish 
motives to interfere they will develop a free and inde- 
pendent judgment. Above all, they will cultivate an atti- 
tude of tolerance; a quality so common among men of 
science and so deplorably lacking in the artist; tolerance 
toward strange and unfamiliar music; tolerance in ap- 
proaching new forms; tolerance in the examination of the 
seemingly incomprehensible. 

The virtdosi firmly determined to “carry on” the music 
which truly reflects the forces of modern life will lay the 
foundation of a genuine musical achievement. A new 
world confronts them; a world of tone called into being 
by the fertile pens of inspired genius. They have but to 
explore this vast domain and select from the abundant 
treasure which abounds. The choice is limitless, 





Mana-Zucca’s Songs Sung by Irene Sachs 

When Irene Sachs sang at the Globe. concert of July 25, 
she included Mana-Zucca’s “Love’s Coming” and “The 
Star of Gold” on her program, which consisted of two 
groups of songs by American composers. 


Ernest Davis a Busy Tenor 
Ernest Davis has not only been actively engaged at the 
Stadium concerts, which included appearances on August 
10, 12 and 15, but he appeared with much success in a 
concert at Jamestown, N. Y., on the 11th. 


La Forge and BerGmen Guests of Sembrich 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen were guests of 
Mme, Sembrich at Lake Placid for a recent week end, re- 
turning to New York Monday, August 11. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 

















CONVENTION HALL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 29th, 1919 


Song Recital by 


ANNA CASE 


SOPRANO 


All seats reserved 75c to $2.00 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Lees Broome, Manager 

















CHAUTAUQUA MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
CONTINUE TO FLOURISH 


(Continued from page 23.) 
answering questions, and some very interesting discussion 
on this subject resulted. 
Nevin’s “Tue Quest” PErrormep, 

On Friday evening, in the amphitheater, Ethelbert 
Nevin’s cycle, “The Quest,” was given under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hallam. The production was given by the 
August soloists—Mildred Faas, soprano; Charlotte Peege, 
contralto; Sudwarth Frasier, tenor; Harold Land, bass; a 
picked chorus of students in the vocal department 
of the Chautauqua School of Music, and the or- 
chestra. The following pupils of Horatio Connell, 
head of the vocal department of the Chautauqua 
Summer School of Music, assisted: Katherine Reid, 
of Wellsburg, W. Va.; Naomi Crittenden, Cleveland; 
Miss §. Sargent and Mary Fritz, Jacksonville, Ala.; Kath- 
erine Carter, Maury City, Tenn.; Mrs. A. J. Buckwalter, 
Union, Miss.; Flora Lee Birkhead, Owensboro, Ky.; Mary 
Nance, Texarkana, Tex.; Grace Hammon, Pittsburgh; 
Anna Bean, Waterloo, Can.; Marguerite, Burton, El Do- 
rado, Ark.; Dorothy Hobbie, Buffalo; Mrs. D. S. Swaney, 
Chautauqua; Charles C. Corwin, Corning, N. Y.; Harry 
E. Treiber, Chillicothe, Ohio; Williams Layne Vick, Louis- 
ville. Others assisting were Corinne Dean Douglas, Kan 
sas City; Margaret Mackaye, Cincinnati; Mrs. W. Cruik 
shank, Bellevue, Pa.; Margaret Wood, Warren, Ohio; 
James Bird, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mrs. R. H. Edgar, 
Beaver. This is one of the most beautiful, though not one 
of the best known, of Nevin’s compositions, and was or 
chestrated by Horatio Parker after the composer's death. 
‘he poem is by Randolph Hartley. It was splendid, well 
rendered, and delighted the audience. The August solo- 
ists sang a quartet arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” which was thoroughly enjoyed and ap- 
plauded. Austin Conradi gave two piano solos, the “Chant 
Polonaise” of Chopin-Liszt and a Chopin scherzo, thus 
bringing to a close one of the best of the August concert 
programs. 

CarLtos VALDERAMMA TO Give RecrrTat, 

Some interest has been aroused in Chautauqua by the 
arrival of Sefior Carlos Valderamma, the Peruvian pianist 
and composer, who is in this country under the auspices 
of the Peruvian Government, and will give a recital in 
Chautauqua next week. H. G. 








OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 





It’s rather inconvenient, Charley Wagner, isn’t it, to 
have to get out of your car in front of the Manhattan 
Hotel because of the repaving of Fifth avenue between 
Forty-second and Forty-third streets? Saw you last Sat- 
urday morning, and judging from the number of tires 
you had in the back of the machine, you must be contem- 
plating a tour somewhere. N’est-ce pas? 

Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra, has been in town for a few days. Saw 
him strolling up Fifth avenue Friday afternoon in a be- 
coming light gray suit and panama hat with a gay blue 
and white polka-dot band. 

Friday seems to be the day ‘most musicians select to 
stroll along Fifth avenue. Spied Marguerite Namara, 
looking perfectly stunning in a new gown aad love of a 
hat, getting out of her car and making for Maillard’s. 
Further up the avenue I got a glimpse of Minnie Breid 
and a friend examining Gorham’s attractive window. 

The summer months give Yeatman Griffith more oppor- 
tunity to enjoy his automobile. I am quite sure it was he 
and his little daughter that I saw whizzing up Riverside 
Drive near Ninety-fifth street Thursday evening about 
6 :30. S. H., Jr. 

U. S. Kerr to Sing in Bath, Me. 

U. S. Kerr is to appear at a concert in Bath, Me., on 

August 29. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





from France September Ist. 


TEACHER OF WHISTLING WANTED 


cottage is located near the cottage of 


ACCOM PANIST.—A college graduate, ex- 


Please ap- 
perienced in concert and studio, desires 





—A student of piano, prin | in New 
York, would like to take some lessons in 
whistling and wants to get in touch with 
a teacher. Address istling,” care of 
Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New Mass, 


Robert Hilliard and other noted actors, 
and is in the best location on the Island 
Apply to J. Clinton 
Thompson, 34 Ames Building, Boston, 


of Nantucket. 


ply to Secretary, 313 West 77th street. 
Telephone Schuyler 7928. 





WELL KNOWN BARITONE, of middle 


age, desires position as Vocal Instructor 





York. 


FOR SALE to settle an estate: Fine two 
story bungalow type house on Ww 
Beach Road, Siasconset, Island of Nan- 
tucket, known as the Tucker Cottage; 
situated directly on the bluff, aorang os 
unobstructed view of the ocean. s 








TO LET.—During her absence from New 
York the coming season doing concert 
work, Miss Lucille Collette will 
of her studios, furnished or unfurnished, 
in her beautiful home near Riverside 
Drive, to a musician—of the premier 


ordre only. Miss Collette will return 


in well established School or College of 
Music, preferably in South or West or 
Middle West. Have had years of suc- 
cessful practical experience as assistant 
to well known Eastern masters. Excel- 
lent qualifications and credentials. Write 
“B. U. T.,” care of Musicar Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York City, 


let one 








engagement. Best references and testi- 
monials, Address “M. T.,” care Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 





PIANIST WANTED—A young man, for 
a high class act in vaudeville. Will pay 
$75 a week and railroad fare. Chance 
for additional fees. A forty weeks’ en- 
gagement assured. Address “L. U. E.,” 
care Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 





38 
THE HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Ww. 7. A Aathor of he Unlowe Book 
HENRI 
Cc. 


“The Practical Psychology of 
lete vocal method Studio, 60 Weet 67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Wiliam s/s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 164 West 72nd St., New York 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 











Telephone Colombes 1311 























EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL NEW YORK. N. Y. 


: RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcede, Cleveland, o. 


JOHN MCCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1918-19 
se EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
sit Fifth Ave, (Postal Life Bldg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 


Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 





area 




















40 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., London 


(SCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 














Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sict Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Countzr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covaizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


TO INQUIRERS 


fae 





Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

ecently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have tHe name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swers.] 


How to Earn Money. 


“Can you help me by making some suggestions as to ways 
that I could earn enough money to keep me, as well as con- 
tinue my music studies in piano? I am_ greatly desirous of 
becoming a teacher, and although I am Nimes | enough now 
to teach beginners, I should like to go further before I start. 

I should like to earn about $40 a month at least, as I am 
living at home. I have read of some people putting them- 
selves through college by taking subscriptions to magazines. 
Do you think it possible to earn $40 a month this way and 
yet not devote more than three or four hours to it a day? I 
would be greatly obliged if you could make some suggestion.” 
Undoubtedly there have been those who made substantial additions 
to their incomes by taking subscriptions, but there must have been 
considerable time devoted to the work. As you are studying to be 
a teacher apparently, and are ready to teach beginners, why not 
commence now to do so? You could have an assured amount each 
week from your pupils and know exactly what was coming in to 
meet your expenses. By the time you have studied further, your 
pupils would be ready to be carried on and you would have a 
sound established business to continue with. It is always well to 
concentrate on your subject, which would be the case if you took 
pupils, but not if you went into some other line of work. Getting 
a start is often the most difficult part in any profession, and if 
you made that start now before you have completed your own 
studies, you would be in a position that ought to benefit your 
future. 


To Sevecrt a TEACHER, 


“I have studied voice a good deal and am hoping to go to 
New York to study. There are any number of teachers adver- 
tised in your magazine, so whom would you recommend me? 

am in search of one who teaches an open, free emission of 
tone. Could I get in touch with these teachers by corre- 
spondence, or do I need some one to recommend or introduce 
me? I know this is a very broad question, but I am seeking 
information and do not know just how to make arrangements, 
as I do not know any one in the city who can introduce me. 

Thanking you in advance for your favor.”’ 

You do not need any one to recommend or introduce you to a 
teacher. Your best plan would be to select several teachers from 
those whose names you have seen in the Musica Courter and 
open correspondence with them. As you have studied singing for 
some time, you would thus be enabled to decide which of the 
teachers would best suit you. Write to quite a number and from 
this number select several upon whom to call when you reach 
New York. Your correspondence will be your introduction, and 
in interviews you can certainly decide whether the method taught 
is the one you are seeking. Any aid or assistance that the Musica. 
Courter can supply will Fe cheerfully given if you will call at the 
office, 437 Fifth avenue, when you reach New York. 


Descriptive INTRODUCTIONS, 


“Will you kindly tell me where I can find a short descrip- 
tive introduction for the following piano numbers: ‘Perpetual 
Motion,’ MacDowell; ‘Le Cavalier Fantastique,’ Benjamin 
Godard; ‘Reverie,’ Ed. Schutt; ‘Kamennoi Ostrow,’ Rubinstein?” 
There does not appear to be any descriptive introduction to 

MacDowell’s ‘Perpetual Motion” or Schutt’s “Reverie.” The 
Rubinstein composition has a descriptive analysis in a book by 
Edward Baxter Perry, “Descriptive Analysis of Piano Works.” 
Godard’s “Cavalier Fantastique” is also mentioned in ‘Stories of 
Standard Teaching Pieces for Piano Forte,” by Edward Baxter 
Perry. You may find what you require in Mr. Perry’s analysis 
mentioned above. The book is published by Theo. Presser, of 
Philadelphia, and both MacDowell and Schutt might be consulted. 


Dora Duty Jones. 


“Please tell me where I can secure books on diction by Dora 
Duty Jones. Are they published in America? Is she still 
living? Can you also tell me whether her book is considered 
a good one to study?” 

Dora Duty Jones is not living. Her book on lytic diction is 
published by Harper & Bros., New York City. Those who have 
peed ~ book in their studies consider it of value and recommend 
it highly. 


Wuat Is Wronc? 


“Will you please tell me if there is any mistake in the fol- 
lowing verses: ‘ 

“We sprout, bud and blossom through Love unknown to us 

: ut everlasting our Faith, 
Wisdom, purity and truth the heart will find, 
e ever unknown thing. 
Through Love we come and go, through Love we come. 
e eat, we play, and never think to test 
The invisible mask, the obscure tomb. 
But what! When through the clouds we haste? 
(Chorus.) We sprout, etc. 

ne rhythm is part of a play which is in compo- 
sition. The song is supposed to be sung while there is dancing.” 

You will notice that the writer has spaced and punctuated your 
verses in a different way from yours, The word Love has also 
been interpolated in line seven, which gives a more definite senti- 
ment. The verses were shown to a critic, who is an authority on 
literary questions. He found that while the two last lines are 
obscure and metaphysical, “there is a Browning flavor to it all,” 
which you should take as the highest compliment possible. As 
you are a young man, judging from your letter, you have undoubt- 
edly written other things, and ought to “make good” with your 
poems. Should you care to send in anything more, it will be 
carefully read. As | ask for criticism, the Taformstion Bureau 
considers itself justified in making the changes indicated, which of 
course you will not ider it y to follow unless it suits 
your purpose. 





McApDAm ANp Eve, 


“I read with much interest an editorial in a recent issue of 
the Musicat Courter, ‘Adam and Eve in Opera.’ You ask wh 
this subject has not been utilized in the making of an opera. 
remember that some twenty years ago Henry Waller and Oliver 
Herford wrote an opera upon this subject and called it 
‘McAdam and Eve.’ do not know whether this opera ever 
made its appearance or not. Can you tell me?” 

In none of the biographical dictionaries or reference books con- 
sulted is there any record of “McAdam and Eve” having been 

tformed. In fact, Henry Waller’s name does not even appear 
in any of these authorities. He, however, wrote music for various 

ieces—“‘Fra Francisca,” “The House and the Garter,” “The Ogal- 
allas,” “‘Raphis” and “Scout.”” But this opera does not appear 
to be listed anywhere. 

The text of Oliver Herford’s play is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1900, and consists of 109 pages. The title: “McAdam 
and Eve: or Two in a Garden, a musical fantasy.” Mr. Herford 
is not in town at the moment, but upon his return further infor- 
mation may be obtained and the subject again referred to. 

Since re | the above a letter has been received from Oliver 
Herford in which he says: “About the opera, no, it was never 


August 21, 1919 


produced, Henry Savage bought an option on it from Waller and 
me, and it very nearly went into rehearsal. Oh, by the way. Scrib- 
ner only printed about a dozen copies of the words for copyright 
purposes. I hope they have all been lost.” 


Dittler Heard in Concert at Old Lyme 


Under the auspices of the Old Lyme Equal Franchise 
League, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dittler and Josephine 
McCulloh gave a recital for the benefit of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association on Tuesday evening, August 
5, in Conference Room, Old Lyme, Conn. The concert 
proved a big success and realized a large sum for the 
cause. Mr. Dittler played with his accustomed artistic 
finish the following numbers: Air, Bach; rondo, Mozart; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert; air, Gluck; variations, Tartini; 
Slavonic dance, Dvorak; valse, Drigo, and “Tambourin 
Chinois,” Kreisler, 

Mrs. Dittler gave as a piano solo Liszt’s “Love’s Dream.” 
Miss McCulloh’s numbers were the aria from “La Tosca,” 
Puccini; “J’ai pleuré en Reve,” Hiie; “Roses d’Hiver,” 
Fontenailles; “Ah, qui brula d’Amour,” Tschaikowsky; 
“A Little Winding Road,” Ronald, and “The Year's at the 
Spring,” Mrs. Beach. 


Kathryn Lee a Champion 
of American Composers 


During the two weeks that she sang as soloist with 
Creatore’s Band at Willow Grove, Kathryn Lee showed, 
in the selection of her programs, that she was a champion 
of America’s composers. On July 16 she gave a place on 
her program of the afternoon to two of Victor Herbert's 
effective songs, “Molly” and the ever popular “Kiss Me.” 
Frederick W. Vanderpool came in for his inning when 
Miss Lee interpreted at the July 23 afternoon concert two 
of his better known songs, “Regret” and “Values.” As a 
singer of simple melody ballads, Miss Lee is thoroughly 
capable, and always delights her large audiences. 

On the afternoon program of July 24 Miss Lee won 
much favor with Arthur A. Penn’s “Sunrise and You,” 
still another melody ballad of unusual appeal. 


Klibansky Pupil Sings with N. Y. Symphony 

Sudwarth Frasier, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, the 
well known vocal instructor of New York, sang with 
great success with the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., on August 1. Following are notices 
covering his first two appearances : 


Sudwarth Frasier, tenor soloist for August, perhaps the youngest 
soloist who ever appeared in the Amphitheater, chose the flower 
song from “Carmen” for his initial appearance. His rendition 
throughout was above reproach. His voice is remarkable for its 
clarity, its reserve power, freedom, equal excellence of tone in 
higher and lower ranges. August visitors to Chautauqua have a 
treat in store for them in Mr. Frasier’s singing. 

Mr. Frasier even more than carried out the promise of his first 
appearance, in the tenor role of “Elijah,” winning a_ storm of 
applause with his first aria, “If with All Your Heart.”’. . . His 
voice has the pleasing lyric quality, and yet it has the requisites for 
dramatic force and power.—Chautauquan Daily. 








Gretchen Morris Goes to Ohio 
Gretchen Morris has gone to the Morris farm at 
Swift Run, Piqua, Ohio, where she will spend the rest 
of the summer months. 
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\* * School of Music and Arts 


LFE LEECH, STERNER, Btecetee, 
Central Park weet Cor. 95th Street 
Dormitory tor out-of-town oaents 

OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ieew vorx 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damroseh, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


. 678 Riverside 








THE BEAUFORT 


4, o, West s7th Street 
30g3 Columbus 





" MUSIC EXPRESSION MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


Thirt th f My 
THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (‘hittsenth Yeeref) Lexington, Ky. 
ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 
year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 
soeane sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. Lexington—the Educational Center of the 
tate, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 





Karleton Hackett, 
Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HALL, CHicaco, ILL. 





WING 


WING & SON, 


Manufacturers Of the 
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Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. HEIN AND A, FRAEMCKE 


° e ° ° : . Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years beginning to hi heat perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
irty-cight o t known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 
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{Clare Osborne ed 
ARTIST TEACHER. DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal ducer 
so9 S. Wabash Avenue 
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All branches taught 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


and Bows, Violas 
and Celios 


fifths, stopped fifths, th irds. 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure plzaicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 


Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John ompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
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NAT] CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 1867 
D id Voice Culture and Artistic Singing Artists know the a . : 3 
A 501 Nixon Building, Pittsburg, rarity of violins sanp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
whose tones are Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
os a “sweet” from low- European conservatories. 
A ‘BU E R Seprane est G to A in altis- 
rh Concerts ee: Wan bee Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 
PUPILS ACCEPTED how much you de- Faculty of International Reputation, 
Fin ’ sire a violin whose tone Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and 1 toi 
st2 e Arts Building, Chicago, Il qualities are distinguished Sates Department of Opera, teal location wh ane 
nee, evenness, ype: dence department with superior equipment. 
thy, perfection of ope 


: Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bearua Bavz, Directress, EUGENE YSAYE 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Season 1919-20 








I AL ART ‘ responsive to ibow- pressure 
OF MUSIC 50 superior teachers Wh ny 


Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Canapol, Director 


GRANBERRY PANS 
SUMMER 








Pian ea qoupenion f ld violi 
COURSE Pianists, Pp now whntr vt yo dae internet? igggay 34th Year, October Ist, 1919 Send for Circulars and Catalog 
i . R.F.D., No. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, De M. I. DITTO, Cor nding Sec 
Accompanists | KNUTE REINDAHL, Mesos: rvs. 8-5) 0. Nes * “212 Woet S0th Street, New York 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “‘A n 
Touch’’——which I 
gladly mail you 

and which contains opin- 
ions sre world famous 
artists who - REI 


Reindahl Crand Model DAHL VIOLIN 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, fer 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Faculty includes H. Rawlins Baker, Leslie Hodgson, 
Sergei Klibansky, McCall Lanham, Lotta Madden, Francis 
Moore, Theodore Spiering, Arthur Leroy Tebbs, R. 
Huntington Woodman, Nicoline Zedeler. 
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CYhe best known musical name in the lLlorl! 
N eu York City 


EStRY PIANO co. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

















AMERICAN 


STEIN WAY Baa — AND SENTIMENT 
PIANOS — | ftirson SHjaumtin 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD “THE STRADIVARIUS 
FACTORIES : OF PIANOS” 


Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 





War _ J Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
{ Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BOSTON] 


STEINW AY & SONS New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


ANICH-&-BACH 
Ultra- uality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 | ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























.CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


The Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 


development of musical instruments. Today anyone 

N without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 

ame of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous A iano. 


Your wonderful player piano is to my d the 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Slated Ibvunptne tne. peer te signek 30° tomet eee 
a synonym for artistic excellence. “Hien caly ts the Actepions ‘perfont ta ten, gouty 
or forty years the Sohmer family [E capoemsiel qattteastion "of chan: wees ee ae 
have been making Sohmer pianos. toward, the sncere ideal of producing’ the to chine 


To make the most artistic piano belek sachiine: 
ssible has been the one aim, and Q.. 
hk 





its accomplishment is evidenced by blo e 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 








politan District than any other artistic piano. 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK POE ERP Ne es New York 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











